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Indifference in the selection of socks often results in foot trouble and 
not too highly recommend nor too strongly urge the adoption of 
A trial, this season, 


are of pure wool with extra thick heel and toe. 


approval. 





pivot ..... a fast start! 


The present style of play emphasizes the 
need for the positive, unfailing traction of 
the “All Star” Diamond Cup moulded 
sole. “Slick” floors or dusty floors are 
all the same to the “All Star.” 


Greater service and satisfaction will be 
experienced this season because of the 
improved “All Star” sole design. The 
extra rubber under the ball not only 
cushions the foot but adds greatly to the 
wear of the shoe. It is a real improve- 
ment—not a mere talking point. 


Note also that added support at the arch 
is afforded by the new orthopedic arch 
design. 
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BASKETBALL SHOES 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE CO. Factory and General Offices—Malden, Mass. 


Chicago, 3932 So. Lincoln St. 


finish eliminates blisters and possibility of 
foot infection. To make assurance doubly 
sure we strongly recommend the use of 
the Varsity Pure Wool Inner Socks. 


The new Rope Rib Toe Strip is of special 
design and made of very tough com- 
pound. It will stand an unusual amount 
of wear and tear. 


These are real improvements to a shoe 
already recognized for its superior con- 
struction and acknowledged as the leader 
in its field. Capitalize your coaching in 
footwork by providing your players with 
the shoe that enables them to make use 
of all their natural ability—start this 
season with Converse Shoes. 





Minneapolis, 646 Stinson Blvd. / 








] —The 1928 Converse Basketball Year Book, chockful of team photo- 


No \ V Ready ® and instructive articles by leading coaches. 


graphs; interesting records 
It’s FREE. Write our nearest branch. 
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Points Made By College and High School 


Under- 


graduates or Alumni in the Track and Field 


Competition of the Ninth Olympic 
Games—1928 


University of Southern California—20% 


Clarence Houser ...................... Discus throw .................. 
Leighton Dye ........ spe att eee 110-meter high hurdles 
James Stewart ..... shhjeticstiaaaa ji | ne tenets 
Charles Borah ................... .....--400-meter relay ............ 
Lee Barnes ........ ~. 2 Eee 
Leland Stanford University—15%4 
TE  ictiimescctiimnsimoaal Running high jump ...... 
_ fe 16-lb. shot put .............. 
Emerson Spencer ................-..- 1;600-meter relay ........ 
Syracuse University—12%4 
Raymond Barbuti .................... 400-meter run ................ 


1,600-meter relay ........ 


Yale University—11 
en Se eee 
Frank Connors .. ..-...16-lb. hammer throw .... 


Dinesciy. Kas., “Seate Teachers College—10 


PORE TRIE cae scsisstctincnittpimnnnanniial 16-Ib. shot put................ 
Dideendie of Washington (Seattle)—10 
ee 16-lb. shot put................ 


Stephen Anderson ..................110-meter high hurdles.. 


Georgia Institute of Technology—10 
Edward Hamm ........................Running broad jump...... 


University of Iowa—7%% 
ee Be 400-meter hurdles ........ 
Sipe 1,600-meter relay .......... 


Princeton University—5 
epee Running high jump........ 


Northwestern University—5 
William Droegemueller .......... eee 


Cornell University—4™% 


Frank Cuhel . 
George Baird ... 


Ben Hedges, Jr. 


Henry Russell .... 
John Anderson ........................Diseus throw ................ 


Grinnell College—4 


F.. Morgan Taylor .............2.3 400-meter hurdles ........ 
University of Maine—4 
Edmund Black ........................ 16-lb. hammer throw .... 


Penn State College—4 
Alfred Bates ............................Running broad jump...... 
University of Wisconsin—4 
Charles McGinnis .................... ONO WONG: a ccccccsesece 
College of the Pacific—4 
paeiee pa. Discus throw ................ 
Brown University—4 


James Corson ..... 


BOR GIN satiennteccatscttjncinmnnniiag 110-meter high hurdles........ 


College of the City of Detroit—4 
Kenneth Doherty .................... jo ee 
University of Missouri—-3 
ee 
Boston College 
..5,000 meter run ............ 
Holy ‘Cress College—2% 
400-meter relay ............ 
Michigan State College—2% 
Fred Alderman ......:iiis.00in 1,600 meter relay ........ 
University of Pittsburgh—2 
Donald Gwinn .......... ...-16-lb. hammer throw .... 
University of Illinois—2 
soeknisiinstbcrnbcamags Running high jump........ 
University of Oklahoma—2 
Thomas Churchill .................... 
Butler College—1 
Herman Phillips ........... ..400 meter run ................ 
Glendale, California High School—5% 
Frank Wykoff .. ...100-meter dash .............. 
400-meter relay ............ 


Jackson Scholz . 
Leo Lermond ......... 


James Quinn ......... 


Harold Osborn . 


..-400-meter relay .............. 


DIGSRONION: «...:...:..:s.....<..... 


aijesigne 5 


me” 2% 


Points Scored by Other Members of U. S. Olympic Team—10 


Levi Casey, Los Angeles A.C................. Hop, Step & Jump.. 5 
Lloyd Hahn, Boston, A.A.....................------+- 800 Meter Run ...... 2 
SS ee ® Y : eeereeren Marathon. ................ 2 
Robert McAllister, New York A.C............. 100 Meter Dash...... 1 
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When a basket ball is chosen five consecutive years for official play in 
the National Interscholastic Tournaments, you can know it is a ball 
of surpassing merit. Such is the enviable record of the Wilson Mean- 
well Basket Ball. This is the strongest testimony of true worth ever 
accorded a basket ball, but it is just one of the many almost equally 
great endorsements. It is recognized as a superior basket ball. It is 

used in almost every tournament of note and is accepted. Can be had 
in either double lace or hidden lace type. Both models are equally | 


popular. 
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The Opening of the Olympic Games 
The Flag-Bearers Taking the Olympic Oath 


The Olympic Games of 1928 


American athletes excelled in form in field events 


By Frank Hill 


much to arouse their interest in the games at Am- 
sterdam. 
The attention to minute detail which has long charac- 
terized the Germans is well known. 


G meio of form in track and field athletics found 


make the Teutons a winner on the field of sport? This 

was the question that was to be answered. 
In the shot put, which was contested the first day, the 
Germans had one of their chief aces. In fact, events proved 
him to be the chief among their 


contenders. He broke the acknowl- 








For the first time in sixteen years 
this nation was in the field as a 
competitor for Olympic honors and 
this time, probably more than in 
any other previous set of World 
games, did she want to make a 
showing as one of the leaders in 
athletics. Would the combination 
of the exactness of form, born of 
generations of Turnverein gymnas- 
tics, and the enthusiasm of na- 
tional pride, nourished and encour- 


honors. 


RANK HILL, Track Coach at 

Northwestern University, attended 
the Olympic Games for the purpose of 
studying the form used by the lead- 
ing athletes in competition for world 
The coaches who were not 
fortunate enough to attend the Olym- 
pic Games as well as the coaches who 
were at Amsterdam may read with 
profit Mr. Hills conclusions. 


edged World record in the shot put 
only to see two Americans, Kuck 
and Brix, finish ahead of him. 
This was a victory for form, as 
Hirschfeld seemingly could have 
added much more than the scant 
half foot which separated his put 
from that of Kuck, had he used the 
reverse at the end of his hop across 
the ring. This he did not do. He 
depended entirely upon a sharp 
body twist with a quick arm drive 





aged by the government itself, 
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The start of the final 

Olympic 100 meter 

sprint. Note that the 

men got away to- 

gether and note sim- 

ilarity of their arm 
action 


Finish of the 100 
meter sprint, Wil- 
liams of Canada win- 
ning. Note his form 
in lunging for the 
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for power. His position after delivering the shot was 
facing forward, body twisted from the waist, left foot 
against the toe board, right foot toward the center of the 
ring, right arm following the line of the put, the left arm 
extended, slightly flexed, to the rear. Failure to reverse 
his feet plainly cost him much loss in power. Evidently 
this form of Hirschfeld’s is the one generally in use 
through Germany, as Uebler, the other German entry, 
also used it. Uebler tied for fifth place with Wahlstedt 
of Finland. Shot-putters of the other nations generally 
used the form that is considered orthodox in the United 
States, although one or two affected that of the Germans. 

The discus saw a recurrence of this non-shifting on the 
part of Germany’s athletes. Of course there has ever been 
an argument between exponents of the fling and the shift 
in discus throwing. The fling with the pivot on the 
left or forward foot, the right leg swinging out over the 
front of the circle, giving the advantage of both pull and 
push on the discus is the only form some coaches think 
worth teaching, while others contend the shot reverse is 
the best for discus results. The Germans scorned foot- 
work and depended entirely on the arm fling and body 
twist. The diversity of arm action among 
the contestants in the discus was inter- 
















angles to the ground, thereby in- 
creasing air resistance to the pas- 
sage of the hand and discus. These 
men brought the arm almost to 
the throwing-point before flatten- 
ing out the discus by turning their 
hands to the knuckle-up position. 
From this extreme vertical initial 
position behind the body, the angle 
varied to the almost horizontal. 
Whether the advantage gained by 
lack of tension in holding the dis- 
cus at right angles to the ground 
offsets the loss of power caused by 
air-resistance to the full face of the 
disc is doubtful. The pivoting and 
Central ° ° 
| ring-work in general was not up 
_| to expectations in this event. When 
some of the powerful athletes who 
wasted strength and energy in misdirected or poorly timed 
efforts learn to apply their strength and speed to the best 
advantage, the present discus record is in for a thoroughly 
good beating. A good example of realizing to the utmost 
on form and experience was furnished by “Bud” Houser, 
who repeated his Olympic victory of 1924 and broke the 
record he made at Paris. The American, Corson, who 
finished third at Amsterdam, showed the greatest speed 
in pivoting of any of the contestants. He faced toward 
the back of the ring in starting his preliminary turn. 


In the javelin the leading throwers all carried the spear 
above their shoulders with the hand slightly in advance 
of the head. During the run, the point was held down- 
ward at an angle of about forty-five degrees with the 
ground and the javelin was not brought to the throwing 
angle until the arm was drawn back for the throw. All 
used the straight hop and reverse rather than the cross- 
legged or “crow” hop. The general tendency was to re- 
verse late, indicating that the throws were made while 
both feet were on the ground. Penttila, the Finn, who 
finished sixth, carried his javelin at arm’s length above 
his shoulder with the point down. 

The high jump provided the multiplicity of styles usual 
to the average big high school meet. Everything from 
straight scissors to the latest variations of the “Western 
Roll” was used. Two of America’s leading exponents, 
each of them master of separate styles, Harold Osborne 
and “Chuck” McGinnis, were handicapped by the soft 
take-off and could not register the heights of which they 
are capable. Bob King, who won the Boston try-out for 
the American team in a jump-off with the versatile Mc- 
Ginnis, sent the Stars and Stripes to the masthead by 
taking the championship with Hedges second. 

The pole vault clearly demonstrated that the United 
States has paid more attention to detail than any other 

nation which was represented in the 
event. Lindblad of Sweden and Nakazawa 





esting to note. The old Greek style, with 
the knuckles down when the discus was 
in front as well as when it was. in back 
of the body, the bent arm behind the body 
and the straight arm were all in evidence. 
One man, Toth of Hungary, I believe, in- 
troduced a new one by holding the 
knuckles down in front of the body and 
extending the arm fully behind with 
knuckles up. Straight arm throwers from 
the European countries paid no heed to 
angle of the discus when at full arm’s 
length behind the body before the throw. 
Some of them held the discus at right 








Rittola, Nurmi and Wide are 
shown in the order named 


of Japan tied for sixth place, and the 
Japanese won the jump-off. The first 
five places went to American trained ath- 
letes. Pickard of Canada, who tied with 
McGinnis and Barnes for third place and 
took fourth in the vault-off, competes for 
the University of Pittsburgh during the 
school year. The vault was conducted 
during a rainstorm, and this circumstance 
militated heavily against the chances of 
Lee Barnes, the South California star, 
as his style of vault calls for tremendous 
speed on the run-way, a thing which was 
impossible under the circumstances. 
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Barnes uses a fourteen-foot pole and holds 
almost on the end with his top hand. 
Given firm footing on which to work up 
the necessary momentum, his “fly-away’ 
is a work of art. He has greater poten- 
tialities of breaking the existing record 
than any of the others among America’s 
quartet of champions. The work of Carr 
in clearing 4.2 meters to set a new record 
and win the Olympic laurels, and that of 
Droegemueller, who had the honor of first 
breaking the old record when he vaulted 
4.1 meters, were all the more praiseworthy 
in view of the weather conditions. 


The hammer throw competitors con- 








NAL 6 5 


a crouch. Whatever effect this would 
have had on his running was lost when 
he had to pause momentarily after start- 
ing to wait for the baton. This style does 
not appear to afford any advantage, but 
it may upon being given a thorough trial. 
One of its drawbacks is that the starting 
holes are there to endanger the oncoming 
sprinter. 

The United States was far ahead of its 
opponents, as the score shows; but there 
is one thing that the score does not show 
and that is the all-around strength of the 
German team. They had practically a full 
quota of entrants in every event and, while 








formed to the orthodox in 
Tradition, too, was observed when an 
O’Callaghan put his name on the roll of 
winners with those of Flanagan, McGrath,*“and; Ryan. 
Incidentally, this is the first time the United States has 
lost first place in the hammer. So one angle’ of that 
tradition is shattered. 

In the broad jump, our adversaries did not seem to 
know how to get full advantage of leg and arm action. 
The middle Europeans were particularly remiss in this 
respect. They made no use of the hitch-kick and were 
not apparently aware of the importance of shooting their 
feet out ahead when using the “feet-together” finish. 
Their arm action consisted of extending the arms forward 
at the end of the “rise” and swinging them sharply to a 
full side extension. The form of Ed Hamm of Georgia 
Tech, the winner, is well known to followers of collegiate 
track and field athletics. The outstanding feature of Ed’s 
form is his staggered run in the middle of his approach to 
the take-off. During this stage, he looks like a half-back 
running through a broken field. Cator, the Haitian who 
placed second, reminded observers of De Hart Hubbard in 
action. Germany placed Meier and Kochermann fourth 
and fifth, both within two inches of Al Bates of Penn State, 
who took third for the United States. With the experience 
of these games and a revision of their ideas of what con- 
stitutes effective form, these two Teutonic athletes may be 
expected to prove even more dangerous opponents in 1932. 


In the distance runs the three heroes of the last Olym- 
pics, Nurmi, Ritola, and Wide dominated. Nurmi did not 
attempt the 1,500 meters but left Finland’s hopes in the 
care of Larva and Purje, who placed first and third. These 
new Finnish athletes, as well as those who ran with Ritola 
and Nurmi in the longer events, have copied the form of 
the famous Paavo as far as arm action is concerned. They 
carried their arms high with el- 
bows well back and seemed to get a 
lift which took much of the weight 
of the body off the legs. Their 
strides were short and awkward- 
looking. 

Lowe of Great Britain ran im- 
pressively in the 800 meters. His 
judgment of pace and his competi- 
tive skill were a beautiful combina- 
tion to watch in action. The Ger- 
man 400 meter men ran powerfully 
with the swinging strides of half- 
milers, but failed to get enough 
speed out of themselves with this 
type of stride. 

In the sprint relay Williams of 
Canada, running anchor for his 
team, dug holes and started from 


Pp 


they took only five thirds in the indi- 


styles. as i 
John Kuck —s - Olym- vidual competitions, they had men in 
i¢ shot pu 


nearly every event qualifying or just 
barely failing to get into the finals. This team balance 
and this summer’s experience mean a hard team to beat 
in 1932. 

Japan’s small band of competitors did itself proud. First 
and fourth in the hop, step, and jump, fourth and sixth 
in the marathon, sixth in the pole vault, and second in 
the women’s 800 meter run were the places taken by Japs. 
Members of the Japanese party were constant visitors at 
the practice field and lost no opportunity to observe the 
form and methods used by the athletes working out. En- 


-couraged by their successes this year, they are going to 


make use of these observations to add to those successes 
when they cross the Pacific for the next games. 

Finland in retaining its hold on second honors in the 
world of track and field athletics, showed that it. had not 
been resting on its Paris laurels.. Besides the showing of 
Larva and Purje in the 1500 meters, two more runners 
new to fame, Loukola and Anderson, finished first and 
third in the 3000 meter steeplechase in which Nurmi. took 
second, making a slam for Finland. Finns,. Y.rjola and 
Jarvinen, took one and two, in the decathlon. ; 

















The six finalists in 
the high hurdles are 
here shown clearing 
the first hurdles in 
the Olympic games 


Ray Barbuti, the 

Syracuse _ Football 

and Track star, win- 

ning the 400 meter 
run 





Three 


Rules 


for 


Close Line 


Defense 


By C. M. Price 


HE game of football is becoming more 
standardized. Every offense is built to 

give each man on the defense plenty to 

think about, making it necessary for him to 

A base- 

ball pitcher is known to have a fast ball, 

The batter is 
then watching for him, but the success 


use his brain as well as brawn. 
curve and change of pace. 


of the pitcher depends on the use of 
these different balls to keep the batter 
guessing. The same may be said of 
football. Each man on defense may 
know what the offense has to offer, 
but the success of his team depends 
on the strength of each threat as well 
as the manner in which it is used. 
The best defensive men are those who 
are thinking with the quarter-back, 
and who are watching for some defect 
in delivery to know what is coming in 
order to “knock it flat.”” To do this 
they should know the position on the 
field, the yards to be gained and the 
down. Then if they are well ground- 
ed in the fundamentals of defense 
they will use their knowledge instinc- 
tively. 

The defense changes greatly as to 
the type of offense used; against open 
formations the defense will play high- 
er and spread more, and against power 
plays the defense will play lower and 
closer with plenty of power in the de- 
fensive charge. 

Many coaches believe in different 
types of defense, but in general I be- 
lieve we can derive three simple rules 
that are the basis of a defensive line 
against any power of offense. 

The first rule is to take all of the 
ball. Many times we see a line that 
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C. M. (“Nibs”) Price 


is in the shape of a semi-circle. The 
ends, tackle and guards are not up on 
the line of scrimmage. This gives 
the offensive player a great advan- 
tage. The defensive man should get 
as close as is allowable to the man 
he is to charge, in order to get at him 
on the snap of the ball. 

Second, the crescent defense calls 
for the man to charge toward the 
apex of the backfield strength in such 
a manner that, should the play come 
toward his position, he will be sure to 
stop it. This gives each man on de- 
fense a certain territory to cover; his 
first charge should be on the snap 
of the ball known to many as the 
blind charge. This charge may be in 
or out, depending on the type of line 
play that is being used. 


HE third rule is “to follow the 

ball in the shortest possible route.” 
If the man on defense does not see 
the ball then he should take no chances 
and knock everything down in his 
path. In other words he should flank 
his position but not pull out of the 
line and run back of his own line un- 


less he has a specially coached defense. 
This does not apply to end play. The 
ends should take the two across and 
one in or wait and then follow over 
the position of the apex in order that 
no play may come back around the 
position they have just left. 

A good defensive team must have 
a strong line. The defensive strength 
of a line is said to be as strong as the 
weakest position in the line. 

The tackle position is important. 
This position requires an experienced 
player who is a heavy, active man. 
The bigger and faster he is, the more 
fortunate the coach is, but he must 
be aggressive, determined, untiring, 
and a man who is unhurtable. He 
must like work, be able to stand it, 
and like football. 

A good tackle is a man with pride 
who hates to see any ground made 
over his position. He is responsible 
for territory outside and must pro- 
tect the space between the defensive 
guard and himself. Most of the power 
offensive plays are built to give a 
tackle an offensive end and wing back 
to work against. This means that he 
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will be double teamed and the direc- 
tion of his charge is closely watched. 
Should he charge the wing back, natu- 
rally he would be in a better position 
to break up plays that are outside of 
his position. In doing so he will have 
himself in a poor position to protect 
territory inside and unless he watches 
closely the spacing of his guard, who 
is the support on his inside territory, 
he will allow the offensive team a fine 
hole for running plays inside of him. 
Such plays are very dangerous, as the 
instant a fast man is through the line 
his each step is gaining yardage, as 
he is going directly to the goal. If 
the tackle feels that a play is going 
to flank him and he wishes to charge 
the halfback, he must work with his 
guard and get him to move more 
toward the tackle’s position so that 
he can take care of more territory 
between the guard and tackle. This 
means the guard must work with the 
center and let him know what is 
planned. Each man of a good defen- 
sive line must cooperate with every 
other, and many an All-American is 
made by the men on either side of 
him. 

When in doubt, a tackle should 
charge the end; that is, if the offense 
is a four and two line with wing backs. 
In most cases a tackle is much larger 
than the wing back. He may not be 
any heavier than the end, as he will 
have some big fast active ends to 
work against. The tackle should be 
low and charge the offensive end in- 
stantly, and hold him in his position. 
If possible, he should eharge him back 
into his backfield and then use his 
hand and rump in a quick side swat 
to keep the half-back from his legs. 
Then he should fight hard to get out 
or in toward the ball, ripping every- 
thing in his way, by no means allow- 
ing any offensive men in his mid-sec- 
tion or tangling his legs. 


The different methods of charge 
and use of hands by tackles are what 
make the many different systems. 
Some charge with the hands and arms 
stiff from a low crouched position, 
Others charge with the shoulder, rip- 
ping the arms up from the ground to 
raise the offensive man and then use 
the arms and later the hands. All 
methods are good if results and per- 
fection are obtained. 

The tackle and end should team to- 
gether. The teaming of these two 
men is even more important than the 
guard and tackle. That is, if there 
is anything that is more important 
than the other in good defense team 
play. The tackle can vary his play 
a great deal if he knows just what 
his end is doing. Should the end go 
across the line and wait and play 
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cautiously then the tackle can go in, 
smashing everything to pieces, feel- 
ing that if he cleans up the interfer- 
ence the end will tackle the man with 
the ball. However, if the end signi- 
fies that he intends to cut in closely 
and smash, then the tackle can play 
cautiously and watch the flank. In 
other words, they change positions in 
the crescent. To do this the men 
must be experienced, having a definite 
signal between themselves so there 
can be no mistake. 


HE -tackle many times, can charge 
the space between the offensive 
end and half-back and knife through 
into the backfield. It is necessary 
that the tackle move around and vary 
his play in order. to bother the offen- 
sive field general. He must know the 
position on the field, the down and 
yards to gain, the quarter and score, 
to be intelligent in his defensive work. 
Most offensive teams unconsciously 
run their best plays to the right or 
at least are in right formation as 
much as possible. Therefore it is 
customary to play the best defensive 
tackle on the left. 

When a tackle is playing a short 
side position or when there are no 
wing backs, he may play higher. If 
he is flanked by an end he should 
have his inside foot on the line of 
scrimmage and if not he then should 
place his outside foot on the line of 
scrimmage. If the offensive end is 
not out far from his offensive tackle 
then he should play opposite the of- 
fensive end. Should the offensive end 
go out wide he should let him go, but 
always should be conscious that he is 
flanked. 
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Spinner plays have caused defensive 
men a great deal of trouble. They 
are just a new version of the split 
buck which are used when teams have 
their quarter-backs under center han- 
dling the ball. The ball is passed di- 
rectly to a back who fakes to pass to 
another back running a reverse play. 
It may be to an end or tackle around. 
The back then turns after faking, 
hits the line and finds a good hole. 
The reason the play works is that the 
linemen are not playing the three 
simple rules we have given. They 
do not charge and then flank. If they 
see the man with the ball they should 
follow in the shortest possible route 
after the charge, but if there is any 
doubt they should knock everyone 
down in their path. They should pro- 
tect their territory first and then help 
the other fellow when they are sure 
of the course of the ball. The tackle 
should get across the line and then 
protect his territory; if the spinner 
turns back into the center of the line 
then the guards and center are to 
work. If the tackle does not see the 
ball, he should clean up everything 
coming his way. “Don’t stand like 
a cigar store Indian or a traffic cop, 
do something,” should be his motto. 
A hidden ball to him should mean 
every man coming at him has the 
ball—get them all. This applies to 
any trick play. 

Therefore our simple three rules 
for a lineman seem to cover all cases 
of close line running plays. A tackle 
should also work with the secondary 
in forward pass defense, but that is 
special defensive work used differ- 
ently by various schools of coaching. 
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Quarter-Back 


Strategy 


The man who has brains and uses them is the 
right man for the quarter-back position 


By W.W. Roper 


man who has brains to think with and uses them 

principally for that purpose. The man who comes 
nearest to filling this description is the right man for the 
quarterback position, even though he may have fewer 
physical qualifications than some other candidate, or even 
though according to the old idea he may seem more valu- 
able in some other backfield position. The modern game, 
with its premium on direct passing, makes it possible and 
profitable to use the quarterback really as a third halfback 
or second fullback so far as the offense is concerned, and 
putting a line-smashing runner at quarter is very far 
indeed from wasting him. 

The modern game not only puts a premium on brains, 
but demands them as the first essential. Physical strength 
will not gain ten yards in four downs except when the 
teams are ridiculously ill-matched. Even the innovations 
in play—the forward pass and the direct pass—do not 
make up for the addition of five yards to be gained with 
only one extra play in which to gain it, especially since 
the abolition of so-called mass-play, in which the runner 
was dragged or pushed or even hurled forward by half 
his team. The attack, under these con- 
ditions, is handicapped before the 
teams take the field, and nothing in the 
world but that use of intellect which is 
loosely called generalship, will make up 
for this extra burden. 

The old system of quarterback play— 
which in essence was a sort of hasty 
grab-bag performance — disappeared 
when the new rules opened the game. 
It is no longer possible between teams 
of even approximately equal merit to 
batter along two yards at a play and 
smash out touchdown after touchdown 
merely by virtue of a few extra pounds 
of weight in the line or backfield. This 
becomes steadily truer as the goal line 
is approached and the defense may 


“T= winning football team is always built around a 
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safely move up closer to the scrimmage line. The quar- 
terback has to find something better than beef to gain 
the final twenty yards which are more important than the 
other eighty by the difference between victory and 
defeat. 

Because the quarter has to be a commander, his voice 
is more important to his team than his legs. Any man 
who has ever attended a political or business conference 
will remember hearing a sound proposition advanced in a 
voice and manner which hesitated and faltered and actu- 
ally invited contradiction, and he will also remember un- 
sound propositions advanced by men whose voices rang 
out commandingly and carried conviction and even enthu- 
siasm. No quarterback can succeed without inspiring 
confidence in his teammates and a weak or uncertain 
voice is a fatal defect. No man who drawls or stammers 
can play quarter nowadays, and if there is no born 
order-giver in the squad it is the coach’s first job to 
make one out of a man who has the primary requisite 
of brains. 

Thinking quickly, under the tremendous emotional 
strains of actual play—and they are little less exciting 
than those of warfare itself—is a matter of practice like 
every other human art, and the quarter who is trained 
first in the thinking end of his duties and last in the 
mechanical side of the game, is, other things fairly even, 
the winning quarter. He does not have to stop and remind 
himself that he must think; he thinks first and without 
effort because he has practiced it. 


ENERALSHIP, so far as the coach is concerned, 
begins with the choice of quarterback material and 
from that point on, the coach’s strategy is expressed and 
manifested in the play of his pupils, not as automatons, 
but, if the phrase is allowable, as alter egos, playing on 
the field, under their own orders, better football than the 
coach would play himself in their places. 
It is possible to teach generalship on a blackboard or 
a table with checkers, but my personal preference has 
always been strongly in favor of the field itself. I take 
an odd half hour after dinner in the evening or at any 
other convenient time to meet quarterback candidates on 
the field. I begin with broad theory. I divide the field 
into three zones, which I call for convenience: defensive, 
neutral and enemy territory. Defensive territory lies 
between our own goal and the thirty-five-yard line. Neu- 
tral ground runs from there to the enemy thirty-yard line 
—or to roughly the line from which our drop-kicker can 
be reasonably relied upon. Enemy country lies from that 
point to the hostile goal. 
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I avoid what seems to me an error rather common in 
coaching practice of laying down fixed and immutable 
rules concerning the respective style of play in these zones, 
but I try to make the men see what general policy is, in 
the main, best adapted to each position, without—to repeat 
—giving the fatal idea that at a certain yard-line and on 
a certain down, a certain play must be used. It has 
always seemed to me that this brand of generalship should 
win a commander at least brevet rank in the enemy forces, 
for any opposing quarter or coach is as capable as I am 
of laying down in advance the obvious play for those 
given conditions and will be prepared for at least that 
obvious play, whether or not he is prepared for anything 
else. 


T is manifestly true, although very commonly overlooked, 

that it is by position on the field and not by mere 
possession of the ball that the attack and defense are dis- 
tinguishable one from another. A team “kicking out of 
danger,” say, is certainly not exactly on the attack, 
although it has unquestionable possession of the ball. But 
I differ from extremists who maintain that a team in this 
position is exclusively on the defense and I think that the 
play, season by season, will bear me out in the contention 
that the rightly generalled team is always dangerous 
whenever it has the ball, regardless of the vardage which 
separates it from a score. 

The rightly managed team 
is always dangerous and 
always trying to score, even 
when it is playing defensive 
football at the last gasp. I 
submit that nobody ever won 
anything worth winning with- 
out trying to do it, and I 
should rather have one team 
win that deserved to win, 
than ten teams win by luck— 
which, after all, is the under- 
lying hope of the safe-player 
in every game in the world. 

Our field, then, is roughly 
zoned as described, and we 
consider the various general 
divisions of play best suited 
to each. These are familiar 
to everybody who follows 
football closely enough to un- 
derstand its vocabulary. For 
instance, we agree that in 
general it is better to try no 
running play deep in defen- 
sive territory unless it holds out a fair hope of substantial 
gain or unless, of course, it is necessitated by the position 
of the ball with regard to the side-lines or goal-posts. 
This is very far indeed from saying that a punt on the 
first down is the inevitable play for these conditions. 
To my mind it is exactly the reverse and I should play it, 
if I were a quarter, only often enough to avoid a fore- 
seeable monotony of policy—which, after all, is the one 
fatal and hopeless defect in offensive football. The punt 
becomes, of course, advisable on the third down and almost 
inevitable on the fourth, but the first two plays, it seems 
to me, should never be such that the enemy can count with 
any degree of certainty on their being adopted. That, at 
almost any stage of the game or any point on the field 
is the essence of sound football strategy as I see it. 

For instance, there can be no dispute as to the risk of 
playing a forward-pass in this zone, but I can see still 
less ground for debate on the proposition that when the 
defense is clearly in such a position that the pass will be 
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difficult to stop and has an added percentage of chance to 
succeed, it is not only permissible but mere ordinary com- 
mon sense to choose it, and the right quarter is the one 
whose eye and wits will see and use such opportunities 
and whose hands and feet will carry them into execution. 

Again, line plays in this territory seem generally inad- 
visable because they involve the ever-present risk of a 
fumble and at the best gain relatively little yardage and 
exhaust the runners profitlessly. Yet, under the right 
conditions, a line smash becomes admirable—as when the 
opposing center has elected to play back and the forwards 
have been widely spread by the threat of or actual 
attempt at open play. Here a good quarter sometimes 
shoots even a series of line plays, with as much gain and 
no greater risk or exhaustion than he would pay for a 
punt or a pass. 

Similarly, in neutral or mid-field territory, the reper- 
tory broadens rather in the relative safety of certain 
plays than in the number of plays which are conceivably 
permissible. Roughly speaking, in midfield territory, the 
lid is off, and the quarter may choose any style of attack 
which his judgment recommends, always remembering 
that this does not mean to indicate or preclude any par- 
ticular play for which the conditions of the individual 
scrimmage are favorable or otherwise. The one sin for 
which I find it hard to forgive a quarter is the statement 
that I told him to use a certain play at a certain point. 


S the enemy territory is 
approached, the reper- 
tory actually broadens again, 
especially in point of safety, 
although most coaching policy 
narrows it to so-called scor- 
ing plays, for which of course 
any half-coached opposition is 
as prepared as the attack. 
Between teams of anything 
like equal strength I have 
never seen these scoring plays 
score. By this I mean the 
smash-bang style of line-play 
which for some unknowable 
reason is supposed to be 
more effective when eleven 
players on the other side 
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are waiting for it and in the most ad- 
vantageous position to stop it than 
when they are utterly in the dark as 
to what is coming and far less able to 
stop it after the play has been re- 
vealed. To my mind the place for 
these line-attacks is wherever and 
whenever the defense is clearly unpre- 
pared to defend against them, both by 
its position on the field and—more 
important—by its mental attitude. 


About the only law that I lay down 
for enemy territory play is that other 
things not qualifying the rule the 
direction of the ball should be toward 
the post and away from the side-lines. 
Even here I find myself suspicious of 
anything to which the word obvious 
can be applied, and the only reason I 
consent to a fixed principle like this 
is simple mathematics. The attacking 
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team has the ball, say, on the twenty- 
yard line near the side of the field, it 
is second down with eight yards to go 
and the teams are evenly enough 
matched to keep the gains well down. 
Here, even at the price of letting the 
enemy know what I am going to do, 
I have my quarterback under orders 
to point his play inward, and I con- 
sider this what might be termed a 
two-play combination, of which the 
first is no more than a preliminary 
move for position, and the second (the 
third down) is the equally obvious 
attempt at a field-goal. Obviousness, 
here, ceases to be the unforgivable sin. 
It is the price we pay for a fair 
chance of a score. And here again I 
qualify by saying that this rule re- 
laxes as the score permits. If we 
were far enough ahead, the quarter’s 
judgment might be to double-cross the 
defense by going to the outside on his 
first play, or by trying a forward pass 
or other kick-formation play on the 
second, or, even more, if we 
needed a touchdown to tie or win, 
he would be required to take the 
winning chance 
rather than the 
safer one. 
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GAIN, the quarter must remember 
that what is good policy on a dry 
field may be fatal on a soggy footing. 
On a wet day it is worth some sacri- 
fice, I think, to keep the ball well out 
of home territory on general princi- 
ples. Many a good game of football, 
too, is played on a bad field—one 
which slopes a little or has slight un- 
dulation or a soggy belt or corner, and 
it is only common sense to train the 
quarterback, from the beginning, to 
take such things constantly into his 
calculations and to govern his policy 
so as to gain from their advantages 
and offset their defects. I have seen 
otherwise fairly adequate quarters 
run the ball up-hill when they could 
as easily have sent it down. I have 
seen fast but none too sure-footed 
runners sent out at a wet spot with 
an acre of fairly dry ground to choose 
from, and soon. This is not set down 
here as strategy, but as an illustration 
of what strategy ought to consider. 

I teach the quarter from the first to 
consider hypothetical conditions of the 
defense he must face and to think as 
swiftly as may be—for speed never 
hurt any football player—how to ex- 
tract the utmost possible profit from 
each situation he is likely to en- 
counter. I begin at the center and 
work out toward each wing, and study 
the usual forward arrangement, let- 
ting the candidate work out for him- 
self as far as he can the right move 
for any given combination. Football 
games and big ones have been won 
and lost because a quarter noticed 
which way a guard or tackle happened 
to be standing. The center, nowa- 
days, may elect the roving game or 
may play up in the line, and no quar- 
terback can use the same attack 
against both styles of defense. Per- 
sonally, against the roving center I 
favor a line-attacking policy always 
varied enough to mask the coming 
play. 

The guards on defense may play 
high and use their hands or they may 
be down and try to knife through or 
grab legs, and no attack can afford to 
ignore the difference. The tackle may 
play in close or be wide, and thus en- 
courage the outside-tackle stab or dis- 
courage it, as the case goes. The ends 
also may play close or moderately 
wide and may smash in at the inter- 
ference or come in high, using their 
hands and trying to crowd the play 
inside or even to tackle the runner. 
The quarterback must certainly con- 
sider both styles of defense. It is 
easier tc get outside of a smashing 
end and safer to go inside of a wait- 
ing one, and it is the quarter, rather 
than the runner, who should adapt his 
play to meet the crisis. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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How 
to 
Play — 


Defensive 


End 


By Elmer A. Lampe 


HE ideal end, as the game of 
| football is. played today, is 
about six feet tall and weighs 
about one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds. He must be rugged enough 
to be able to smash interference and 
box the two hundred pound tackle he 
is likely to encounter. He should be 
able to handle the ball with dexterity 
in order to catch passes, and he must 
be agile and fast so as to succeed in 
eluding blockers when going down 
under punts or getting out into the 
open to catch passes. He should 
possess some of the power and rug- 
gedness of a tackle and the “nifti- 
ness” of a backfield man. He must be 
a deadly tackler of the tenacious kind, 
and have the courage and endurance 
to stand the hard knocks. Being out 
in the open, his playing is conspicuous 
and his errors are easily seen. 

There are two types of defensive 
end play which are generally known; 
namely, the “waiting” and_ the 
“smashing” game. Both have their 
strong points and weaknesses. 

As diagram I shows, the “waiting” 
end goes in perpendicularly across the 
line of scrimmage two or three steps, 
and gets set for the purpose of break- 
ing up the interference to get the 
runner or string the interference out 
to the side-line, so as to expose the 
runner to the secondary or some other 
lineman. In this type of game the 
end must have exceptionally clever 
foot-work and must use the hands 
vigorously in order not to allow him- 
self to be pinned by the interference. 
He must be so elusive that the inter- 
ferer cannot find him when he goes 
to dive at him. 

This type of game is adaptable to 
the man who has not the weight and 
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i i ideal way to play de- 
fensive end, and the style 
which I think has no weaknesses, 
is to vary the attack according to 
the formation of the backfield 
and according to how compactly 
the interference is formed. This 
method of attack is also aided a 
great deal by always keeping in 
mind the tactical situation. If 
the offensive backfield lines up 
in a close formation that does not 
give much opportunity for a 
wide sweep, the end can afford 
to come in fast at a conservative 
angle and to the outside, and 
smash the interference in order 
to drive the play into the tackle 
and pile it up. After crashing 
the interference, he should by no 
means give ground; he must 
battle his way toward the path of 
the ball carrier, either to tackle 
him or to delay him 
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ruggedness to do any smashing, but 
has the speed and agility to “sift” 
through the interference to tackle the 
runner. The weakness of this type 
of game is that it generally drives the 
play inside and protects the outside, 
but it is a difficult task to cover the 
inside half of the end’s territory, the 
result being that the tackle is not 
properly supported. t leaves too 
wide an alley for the ball carrier to 
go through if the end happens to be 
held out and the tackle pinched in. 
This type of end play fits in with a 
tackle who plays an aggressive driv- 
ing game and is good at smashing the 
interference. 

The smashing type of game is 
adaptable to an end who is heavy and 
rugged but not so “nifty” on his feet. 
As diagram II shows, this type of end 
goes in fast at an angle of about 45 
degrees, rushes into the core of the 
interference and attempts to pile up 
the play before it is well under way. 
It is very effective against a com- 
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pactly formed interference, and it 
goes well with a tackle who plays a 
waiting game and can cover lots of 
territory. The defensive halfback 
must be a good tackler and come up 
fast for support, especially on the out- 
side. The weakness of this type of 
end play is against a more open for- 
mation and a loosely formed interfer- 
ence. In that case he generally gets 
only one interferer and the rest of 
the interference parades on through 
to knock down the secondary. Be- 
cause he commits himself to smash- 
ing, a smart backfield will be able to 
go around him. 

The ideal way to play defensive end, 
and the style which I think has no 
weaknesses, is to vary the attack 
according to the formation of the 
offensive backfield and according to 
how compactly the interference is 
formed. This method of attack is 
also aided a great deal by always 
keeping in mind the tactical situa- 
tion. If the offensive backfield lines 
up in a close formation that does not 
give much opportunity for a wide 
sweep, the end can afford to come in 
fast at a conservative angle and to the 
outside, and smash the interference in 
order to drive the play into the tackle 
and pile it up. After crashing the 
interference, he should by no means 
give ground; he must battle his way 
toward the path of the ball carrier, 
either to tackle him or to delay him 
so that he falls an easy prey to a 
lineman or backfield man. 

In order to play the varied style of 
attack, the end must have a highly 
developed power of anticipation. He 
should be able instinctively to “smell” 
where the play is going; and when- 
ever he knows before the play begins 
that he is going to smash, he should 
tip off the tackle and secondary so 
they can play accordingly. 

When the offensive backfield is 
lined up in a wide formation which 
gives more opportunity for wide 
sweeps and open plays, the end has a 
different problem on his hands, and 
he has to draw on all of his resources 
of cleverness and agility to cope with 
the situation. 

The end must learn to concentrate 
on the man with the ball and handle 
the interference out of the corner of 
his eye. As diagram III shows, he 
drives in about three steps at an angle 
of about 70 degrees, so that the inter- 
ference will have a hard time driving 
him in or out. He goes into the inter- 
ference in a crouched position, with 
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Diagram I. 
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one leg advanced and his hands in 
front of him, ready for action. He 
should play the interference according 
to the way the ball carrier commits 
himself. Generally two interferers 
come at the end; in case the ball car- 
rier decides to cut in, he feints the 
outside man and plays the inside man. 
He can generally avoid the outside 
man by just stepping aside; but what- 
ever he does, he should not allow him- 
self to get caught between the two 
interferers, because that will mean 
disaster. 

He battles the inside man and, by 
means of clever foot-work and vigor- 
ous use of his hands, gets rid of him 
quickly to drive into the path of the 
ball carrier and either grab him or 
drive him into the tackle’s arms. If 
the interferer dives at him, he can 
pull the advanced leg away and by a 
smack on the head can easily beat him 
down. 

If the ball carrier decides to go 
around, the end feints the inside in- 
terferer and engages the outside man. 
He must lose very little time in break- 
ing away from the interference, be- 
cause a fast backfield man will get 
around him. It is very seldom good 
policy to give ground, but in this case 
it might be a good idea sometime to 
take a step or two back to break away 
from the interference to tackle the 
ball carrier or drive him laterally 
toward the side-line, so he will fall an 
easy prey to the secondary. In other 
words, the end feints one interferer 
and battles the one that will bring him 
nearest the path of the ball carrier 
after he has committed himself. 

Whenever a play goes to the oppo- 
site side, the end should watch for 
criss-crosses, fumbles, cut backs, re- 
verse plays, trick plays, and triple 
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passes. He must charge across the 
line of scrimmage a couple of steps 
and not commit himself until the play 
has developed far enough, so that he 
knows where the ball is going; then 
he can play accordingly. If it is a 
forward pass, he drops back into the 
flat territory on his side. If it is a 
run to the other side, he can follow 
the play around and watch the inside 
in case the runner should reverse his 
field. It is a very unwise policy for 
the end to take the path of the dotted 
line as shown in diagram IV. 

Against forward passes from a 
close formation, the end on the strong 
side should go in fast and low from 
the outside of the interference, to 
rush the passer and tackle him if pos- 
sible before he gets rid of the ball. 
He should watch out, however, lest 
the passer should decide to run. 
Against a spread or a wide formation, 
as shown in diagram V, where the 
backfield formation is such that there 
is not much possibility for an end run, 
the end can drop back five yards and 
watch the flat territory for a pass. He 
should also be on the alert and ready 
to fight the interference in case an 
end run should develop. 


Whenever it is very apparent that 
the opponents are going to punt, the 
end should follow the offensive end 
and try to sideswipe him or delay 
him. However, when near the oppo- 
nent’s goal line it is best to drive in 
fast to block the kick. 

In going down under punts, the end 
must get down the field fast. If the 
defensive end lines opposite him, he 
should duck him and allow as little 
delay as possible. In order to get 
past the secondary he must use a 
change of pace, sidestep, or a stiff 
arm. He should try to hit the safety 
man just as he catches the ball, as 
there is nothing more demoralizing to 
him. If the safety catches the ball 
before he gets him, he should slow 
down the last five yards, so that he 
can better adjust himself to whatever 
change of direction the punt catcher 
may decide to take. The end must 
stay well to the outside of the path 
of the punt catcher. 

I think an end should be allowed to 
develop according to his own natural 
talents and aptitudes. He should play 
the type of game that comes most na- 
tural to him and which goes best with 
his mental and physical make-up. 
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A Review of the Football Rules 


HE Western Conference foot- 
ball officials met in Chicago 
September Fourteenth for the 
purpose of studying the rules. As a 
means of simplifying the study cer- 
tain officials presented the results of 
their intensive study of various as- 
pects of the game and suggested the 
answers to the questions which they 
raised. This method of reviewing the 
rules proved very interesting. 
Following are the questions and 
answers discussed in this meeting: 


The Punt 
By James C. Maskers 

1. A punting on own 10 yard line— 
B runs into kicker—Penalty—Where 
from? Ans. Penalty five yards. From 
spot where ball was put in play. 

2.B roughs kicker—Penalty— 
Where from? Ans. 15 yards. From 
where the ball was put in play. 

3. B roughs kicker behind A goal 
line—Penalty? Ans. Disqualification 
for flagrant roughing. If back of goal 
line penalty is a touchback (Rule 21) 
Section 2. 

4. A kicks out of bounds behind 
goal line. Ans. Safety. (Rule 6, 
Section 16.) 

5. A kicks into line, ball rebounds 
back across end line. Ans. Safety. 
(Rule 6, Section 16.) 

6. A kicking from behind own goal 
line steps back over end line with ball. 
Ans. Safety. (Rule 6, Section 16.) 

7. A kicking from behind own goal 
hits A player standing in end zone 
and ball goes out in field where re- 
covered by B on 20 yard line. Ans. 
It is a partially blocked kick and is 
ruled as not blocked. (Rule 18, Sec- 
tion 3.) 

8. Kick blocked and recovered in 
End Zone by A, by B. Ans. By A 
it would be a safety. By B it would 
be a touchdown. (Rule 18, Section 
4.) 

9. A fumbles pass from center and 
falls on ball in End Zone or goes out 
of bounds. Ans. Safety. (Rule 6, 
Section 16.) 

10. A fumbles pass from Center 
and kicks ball as it lies on ground in 
End Zone. Ans. Safety or a touch- 
down. Covered by Rule 6, Sec. 14 and 
Rule 6, Section 16. 

11. A kicking from 50 yard line and 
ball rolls out of bounds before de- 
clared dead. Ans. B’s ball where it 
goes out of bounds. (Rule 13, Sec- 
tion 8.) 

12. Rolls across goal line. Ans. 
Touchback. (Rule 6, Section 15.) 

13. Hits goal posts. Ans. Touch- 
back. (Rule 6, Section 15.) 


14. B juggles and forces ball over 
goal line. Ans. A free ball. If B 
recovers it is a safety under Rule 6, 
Section 15. If A recovers it is a 
touchdown. 

15. Holding occurs in line by “A.” 


Ans. Penalty 15 yards from spot 
where the foul was mace. (Rule 16, 
Section 2.) 


16. Holding occurs down field by A 
before ball caught. Ans. B’s ball at 
the spot of the foul. (Rule 16, Sec- 
tion 2.) 

17. Holding down field by B after 


caught. Ans. Penalty 15 yards from 
spot of foul. 
18. Ball rolling down field after 


punt when player of team A clips on 
14 yard line with ball still in field. 
Ans. B’s ball at point of foul. (Rule 
23, Section 5.) 

19. Same play with ball across goal 
line and touchback declared when this 
foul occurs. Ans. (Rule 23, Section 
12.) The penalty would be inflicted 
after a touchback or safety—that is 
the ball would be put in play on the 
45-yard line. 

20. A recovers punt before touched 
by player of B. Ans. Just an off-side 
play. B’s ball. (Rule 18, Section 3.) 

21. A kicks high over scrimmage 
line ball blows back and is recovered 
by A. Ans. (Rule 19, Section 2.) 
Counts as a down. A’s ball. 

22. A kicks, ball blocked, and re- 
covered by A who runs for Touch- 
down. Ans. Touchdown is legal. 
(Rule 18, Section 4.) 

23. B catches ball on own 15 yard 
line runs 20 yards, fumbles, ball re- 
covered by A who runs for touchdown. 
Ans. The run is not legal as the ball 
has become dead at point of recovery 
by A. (Rule 18, Section 5.) The 
ball however belongs to A. 

24. Same play only ball rolls out of 
bounds and is touched by A in the 
field of play as it rolls out. Ans. 
(Rule 18, Section 8.) It is B’s ball 
where it went out of bounds. 

25. B in running back A’s punt 
turns and makes a backward pass of 
10 yards. Ans. Is legal. (Rule 17, 
Section 1.) 

26. Same play only pass goes for- 
ward. Ans. (Rule 17, Section 2.) 
Not legal. Penalty 15 yards from 
point where pass was made. The en- 
suing down first down—10 yards to 
gain. 

27. B receives A punt and returns 
10 yards, then kicks back, recovered 
by B before A touches ball. Ans. 
(Rule 18, Section 3.) Loss of the 
ball at spot of foul. 

28. B in running back A’s punt, 


makes lateral pass which is fumbled. 
Ans. Ball is dead and belongs to team 
which recovered it at the point of re- 
covery. 


The Backward Pass 


By Walter Eckersall 


1. How far must a backward pass 
be thrown to have protection? Ans. 
Two yards. (Rule 6, Section 3.) 

2. If backward pass is thrown 
clearly through the air for two yards 
and it is then fumbled, what happens? 
Ans. It belongs to team making re- 
covery and is dead at point of recov- 
ery. (Rule 17, Section 1B.) 

3. If a backward pass is not thrown 
clearly through the air two yards and 
it is then fumbled, what happens? 


Ans. Either team may recover and 
run with the ball. (See Approved 
Ruling 41.) 


4. Protected backward pass _ is 
fumbled and forced out of bounds in 
advance of point where it was last 
touched in field of play. Where is 
ball put in play? Ans. (Rule 17, 
Section 1C.) At point where last 
touched by a player of the team mak- 
ing pass in the field of play. 

5. Team A punts to Team B. May 
members of Team B make protected 
backward passes? If so, how many? 
Ans. Yes, as many as possible. 

6. Team A punts to Team B. Mem- 
bers of Team B make one protected 
backward pass and in attempting an- 
other, the ball is passed only one yard 
and it is recovered by Team A. What 


happens? Ans. A may run with the 
ball. 

7. May team receiving kick-off. 
make protected backward passes? 


Ans. Yes. 

8. Team A has ball on B’s one yard 
line. Team A makes a protected back- 
ward pass but the ball bounds off the 
chest of receiving halfback and over 
the goal line where one of the attack- 
ing side falls on it. How should the 
play be ruled? Ans. See approved 
rulings. Play outlined above should 
be ruled as a touchdown. If a mem- 
ber of Team B had recovered the ball 
it would have been a touchback. 

9. Same play, halfback of team A 
bats the ball across the goal line and 
a member of Team A falls on it. 
What happens? Ans. Ball goes to 
Team B at point of foul or team B has 
option of taking a touchback. 

10. Same play, member of defen- 
sive team falls on ball back of his goal 
line. What happens? Ans. Similar 
to 9, touchback, optional. 

11. Team A’s ball on its five yard 
line. Team A attempts protected 
backward pass. Member of Team B 
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breaks through and bats the ball back 
of A’s goal line where a member of 
Team A falls on it. What happens? 
Ans. It is a safety because the origi- 
nal impetus came from the center who 
put ball in play. 

12. Same play and member of Team 
B falls on ball back of A’s goal line. 
What happens? Ans. It is ruled as 
a touchdown. 

13. Same play but ball rolls out of 
bounds, over end line or strikes goal 
posts. Ans. It is ruled as a safety. 

14. Team A attempts backward pass 
in its end zone. Ball fumbled by one 
of Team A’s backs and the ball goes 
out of bounds between the goal lines. 
What happens? Ans. It is a safety 
(Rule 13, Section 8C.) 

15. Ball in middle of field. Team 
A attempts backward pass. Member 
of Team B crashes through and bats 
the ball. He then picks it up and runs 
for a touchdown. What happens? 
Ans. The touchdown is legal if the 
ball had not gone two yards before 
being batted. If it had gone two yards 
it would be B’s ball at point of re- 
covery. 

16. Intentional or deliberate throw- 
ing of lateral or backward pass out of 
bounds. What happens? Ans. In- 
flict a down and put ball in play where 
last touched in field of play. 

17. It is suggested that all head- 
linesmen be instructed to assist the 
referee on all passes to determine 
whether they are lateral or backward 
and not forward. 


Free Kicks Other Than Kick-Off, 
Including Goal After 
Touchdown 


By Fred Gardner 

1. Team B makes a fair catch. The 
ball is put in play by place kick. X, 
one of the players of Team B, goes 
out of bounds and on the same play 
a member of Team A trips. X, re- 
turning to the field of play, recovers 
the ball down the field. Ans. Play it 
over. Rule 23, Section 9, Penalties. 
Had there been no tripping, it would 
have been loss of ball under Rule 12, 
Section 2. 

2. Team B makes a fair catch and 
elects to put the ball in play by place 
kick. Instead of making a place kick 
the ball is punted. Ans. Play it over 
with no penalty. 

3. Team B makes a fair catch. The 
kicker on Team B, who is not the cap- 
tain, advises the referee that he will 
put the ball in play by place kick. In- 
stead of place kicking, the kicker 
punts. Captain of Team B claims that 
the referee should have asked him 
concerning his election and insists 
that the play be played over. Ans. 
The main thing is to be sure and ask 
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the captain. On the above stated case 
the play should be played over unless 
captain permitted the ball to be put in 
play without objection to the manner 
stated by player of his team. 

4. After a fair catch, Team B elects 
to place kick. After the referee’s 
whistle, the holder of the ball inad- 
vertently drops it and the kicker im- 
mediately kicks it as it lies on the 
ground. Team A claims loss of ball 
where ball was kicked. Ans. Play 
should be run over again and 5 yards 
penalty should be inflicted. The de- 
fensive team may decline the penalty. 
Approved ruling. 

5. Team B makes fair catch on A’s 
25-yd. line and elects to put the ball 
in play by place kick on A’s 30-yd. 
line. Team B claims that their re- 
straining line should be their 20-yd. 
line. Ans. The restraining line is 10 
yards from the point of the catch, 
which is the 15-yard line. The ball 
must, however, be kicked to the re- 
ceiving team’s restraining line. 

6. Team A scores a touchdown and 
tries for goal by place kick. On the 
play a player of Team A is offside 
and a player of Team B commits a 
disqualifying foul. The kick was not 
successful. Ans. The play is played 
over. The disqualification stands and 
the distance penalty for the disquali- 
fication is enforced on the succeeding 
play. 

7. Team B makes a fair catch on 
A’s 35-yard line and elects to drop 
kick. The ball, not scoring a goal, is 
touched in the end zone by a player 
of Team A, after which it strikes one 
of the goal posts and rests in the end 
zone, where a player of Team B re- 
covers it. Ans. According to new 
approved ruling it would be a touch- 
back. 


Shift Plays 
By H. L. Ray 


Rule IX, Section 6, which is directly 
correlated with Section 5. 

The wording of Section 6 pertaining 
to shift or “huddle” plays has been 
changed or clarified in such a manner 
as to eliminate some of the interpreta- 
tions as were permissible under the 
1927 rules. 


The changing of the words “the 
players” to “all players of the side 
in possession of the ball” is quite spe- 
cific and it is apparent that a team 
which has shifted can do nothing more 
under the rules until all players have 
come to an absolute stop for a period 
of one second. A player who has not 
participated in the shift cannot le- 
gally be in motion until this second 
has elapsed and is then subject to the 
provisions of Section 5 in regard to a 
man in motion. 
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1. What is the difference between a 
shift and “huddle”? Ans. From the 
standpoint of possible subsequent 
movement as prohibited under Section 
6, all huddles are shift plays, but all 
shift plays are not “huddles.” 

2. Does one man in motion consti- 
tute a shift play? Ans. No. See 
approved ruling 19. (Also note Con- 
ference coaches’ agreement under 10.) 

3. What is a shift play? Ans. A 
shift play is a play in which two or 
more men are in motion simultane- 
ously before or as the ball is put in 
play. 

4. May one player who has not par- 
ticipated in a shift be in motion back- 
ward the instant a shift stops or must 
he wait one second? Ans. He must 
wait one second. 

5. A back changes his position from 
one yard behind the line to the end of 
line. Must one second elapse after he 
comes to a stop? Ans. One man in 
motion does not constitute a shift; 
therefore, any fraction of a second is 
sufficient provided he comes to a stop 
before the ball is put in play. (Note 
Conference coaches’ agreement under 
10.) 

6. End moves out along line of 
scrimmage, backfield shifts and end 
moves again. Must he have waited 
one second after shift? Ans. He 
must wait one full second. 

7. Shift play. Back in motion after 
shift. Must he wait one full second 
after shift? Ans. He must wait one 
second and if in motion when ball is 
put in play must be running backward 
or clearly obliquely backward. 

8. Shift play, end in motion after 
shift. Must he wait one second after 
shift? Ans. He must wait one sec- 
ond and if in motion when ball is put 
in play must be 5 yards back of the 
line of scrimmage and moving back- 
ward. 

9. After a shift all players come to 
a legal stop. Then one or more men 
start before ball is snapped. If a vio- 
lation occurs, is it penalized under 
Section 5, men in motion, or under 
Section 6, in regard to shift plays? 
Ans. If only one man was in motion 
it would be judged solely under Sec- 
tion 5. If more than one man starts 
again it would again be judged under 
Section 5. 

10. (Note—Eight of the Conference 
coaches have adopted the following 
agreement to apply to games between 
Conference teams:) “Rule IX, Sec- 
tions 5 and 6: To apply to both sec- 
tions in ‘Fall Bulletin.’ The Confer- 


ence coaches agree that one man on 
either end of the line of scrimmage, 
and no other man, may move laterally, 
but not forward, and remain station- 
ary for less than one second without 
penalty. 


This is not to apply to a 
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back or any other line man. This 
amends the old approved ruling No. 
19 in back of rules book.” 

A review of the history of Section 
6 reveals the fact that increasing pro- 
hibitions and clarifications of the rule 
in regard to shift plays have extended 
over a period of years. Starting with 
prohibitions in regard to movement 
of the feet, this was later extended to 
swaying of the body. Failing to ac- 
complish its purpose, a drastic penalty 
of fifteen yards was inflicted, followed 
by stationary period of approximately 
one second. This has been further 
emphasized by a constant admonition 
to inflict the penalty in case of doubt. 
Many of the “rough spots” in officiat- 
ing have found their origin in both 
the enforcement and lack of enforce- 
ment of this rule. With the present 
clarification of the rule in regard to 
whom it applies, a strict enforcement 
on the part of the officials of any vio- 
lation of the intent and spirit of this 
rule should make its problem a thing 
of the past. 


Forward Pass 
By Colonel H. B. Hackett 

For the purpose of studying the 
rules, the Forward Pass may be di- 
vided into three parts: 

A. Those penalties that may be de- 
clined. 

B. Those penalties that may not be 
declined. 

C. Infractions by team which did 
not put the ball in play. 

It is obvious under “A” that if the 
penalty may be declined, the referee 
should not blow his whistle, and the 
reason for allowing these penalties to 
be declined is because of the fact that 
the ball is in the air, which still gives 
the defensive team the right to secure 
possession of the ball before it touches 
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the ground, goes out of bounds, crosses 
the end line, crosses the side line ex- 
tended, etc. 

Under “B” it is necessary for the 
referee to blow his whistle instantly 
to stop all further play. The reason 
for this is that the penalty cannot be 
declined, and there is, therefore, no 
use in allowing the play to become 
completed. 

Under “C,” infractions by the side 
not putting the ball in play, the whis- 
tle must not be blown until the ball 
hits the ground or becomes dead. It 
must be remembered that the team 
which put the ball in play still has the 
right to recover any ball which is in 
the air, before it strikes the ground. 

A close study of the summary of 
illegal or incomplete passes develops 
the following analysis: 

1. That on infractions by the team 
which put the ball in play, which occur 
on the field of play between the two 
goal lines, the ball is always brought 
back by the referee to the point where 
it was put in play. 

2. Arriving at that point, a penalty 
is inflicted. : 

3. All penalties in “A” above in- 
clude the loss of a down, with excep- 
tion of No. 4 in the following sum- 
mary (ball touched by ineligible 
player, which entails loss of ball). 

4. Two infractions, No. 5 (interfer- 
ence by offense) and No. 8 (inten- 
tional grounding), entail an additional 
penalty of 15 yards in addition to the 
loss of a down. 

5. The rest of the penalties all in- 
clude an additional 5 yards on the 
second and third downs and loss of 
the ball on the fourth down. 

6. All illegal or incompleted passes 
from the field of play into the end 
zone are ruled touchbacks. 
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7. On fouls or illegal passes by the 
side which did not put the ball in 
play, the ball is always brought back 
to the spot of the infraction, except 
on cases of interference by the defen- 
sive team. 

The following important rule (Rule 
23, Section 11) governing the enforce- 
ment of penalties in connection with 
incompleted forward passes should be 
noted carefully: 

“An incompleted forward pass is not 
a foul and the penalties provided 
therefor may not be declined, except 
that if a team commits a foul during 
the same play in which it commits an 
infraction of the forward pass rule 
the offended team may elect which of 
the penalties should be inflicted after 
the referee explains the alternatives. 

“In case of off-side or other foul 
on the scrimmage line or behind the 
offensive line by a team on defense 
during the same play in which an in- 
complete forward pass occurs, the 
penalty for the foul shall be inflicted 
from the spot where the ball was put 
in play, and the incompleted forward 
pass shall be disregarded.” 

It is to be noted that under Section 
8 of Rule 17 any player of the side 
which did not make the forward pass 
has full right to touch and to attempt 
to secure possession of the ball until 
it has touched the ground. 

Under Section 9 of Rule 17 after 
the ball has been legally passed for- 
ward and has been touched by any 
player of the side not making the pass, 
it immediately puts everybody on-side 
and any player of either team has the 
right to attempt to secure possession 
of the ball until it has touched the 
ground. 

It is to be noted under Section 7 
of Rule 17 that when an eligible player 








ILLEGAL OR INCOMPLETE FORWARD PASSES 


BY OFFENSE 


A 1. Not 5 yards back All brought back to point where ball was put into 
. 2. Only one forward pass per scrimmage ; ( play 
— 3. First man to touch must recover 7 ming All entail loss of down except No. 4 
ie othe ail 4. Cannot be touched by ineligible player . ay No. 4 entails loss of ball—can be touchback 
5. Interference by offense No. 5 penalized 15 yards in addition 
6. Pass strikes ground field of play ‘All brought back to point where ball was put into 
7. Pass goes out of bounds In Field j play 
8. Pass is intentionally grounded of Play All entail loss of down 
B 9. Pass strikes ground in end zone No. 8 penalized 15 yards in addition 


Penalties 10. Pass crosses end line 


cannot be )\11. Pass crosses side line 
declined 12. Pass strikes obstruction end zone Behind the 
18. Pass strikes spectator end zone Goal Line PENALTY TOUCHBACK 
14. Pass strikes goal post or crossbar 
15. Interference by offense in end zone 
BY DEFENSE 
bie ee ee er rrr re Loss 15 yards spot of foul 
C \17. Interference by defense field of play............. 0.0... 000 cues Loss of ball at spot of foul 
By defense\ 18. Interference by defense in end zone...................e eeu Loss of ball on 1 yard line 
lio. ee OE Oe a PORE ee aT aE Loss of 15 yards from spot of foul 
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of the passer’s side legally touches 
the ball, he only of his side may re- 
cover or attempt to secure possession 
of the ball unless it hits the ground 
or is touched by an opponent. This 
rule reads very strongly and you will 
note that it prohibits any player of 
the passer’s side, except the one first 
touching the ball, from even attempt- 
ing to secure possession of the ball. 

Note that Section 10 of Rule 17 
provides. that a ball caught simulta- 
neously by an eligible player of the 
passer’s side and by an opponent shall 
belong to the side which put the ball 
in play. 

In order to visualize the many situ- 
ations that may arise when a forward 
pass is made, the following plays are 
mentioned, which are submitted for 
solution : 


How to Throw the Ball 


A the 
coaches 
through- 


out the coun- 
try study the 
1928 Football 
Rules Book, 
they will no 
doubt become 
thorough- 
ly convinced that the Football Rules 
Committee is definitely committed to 
the policy of encouraging, in every 
possible way, the development of the 
lateral pass as a definite weapon of 
offense, the same as the forward pass. 

New Rule Very Much to the Point 

Last year this body went almost too 
far in that direction and found much 
criticism directed at its action. Some 
of the more conservative coaches even 
went so far as to suggest that this pol- 
icy of subsidizing the lateral pass was 
all wrong and that we must return to 
the 1926 code in order to bring the 
game back to sane normalcy. Appar- 
ently the Rules Committee weathered 
this storm of criticism nobly, listened 
to suggestions and emerged still con- 
vinced that the pass shculd be encour- 
aged. And in line with their convic- 
tions the committee devised a rule 
which, though still a radical encour- 
agement of the past, is, however, a 
clearer statement of just what type of 
a backward pass it means to encour- 
age and protect. Fortunately for the 
game, it is that type of a pass that 
will directly make for open football. 
Simply handling the ball backward 
does not necessarily add to the open- 
ness of the game, but actually passing 
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1. Suppose a legal forward pass is 
made from a point 10 yards from the 
line of scrimmage. 

(a) Ball hits ground without being 
touched. Ans. Incomplete pass. Rule 
17, Penalty—Sec. 3A. 

(b) Ball goes out of bounds in the 
air before or after being touched by 
a player of either side. Ans. Incom- 
plete pass. Rule 17, Penalty—Sec. 3A. 

(c) Ball caught by ineligible player. 
Ans. Loss of ball at spot of previous 
down. 

(d) Touched by ineligible player 
and recovered by defensive player be- 
fore it touches the ground. Ams. O. 
K. Ball belongs to Team B. They 
have option, of course, of taking the 
ball where declared dead or at point 
of preceding down. 

(e) Touched by eligible player and 


Pass Plays 
By Joe Pipal 


it approximately two or more yards 
at once puts the ball into the open. 


“THE new rule reads as follows: 
“Definitions : 

“Rule VI, Section 3. <A protected 
backward pass is a backward pass 
(other than one from the snapper- 
back) which clearly is thrown a dis- 
tance of approximately two yards or 
more through the air. and is not 
merely handed to or toward another 
player. 

“Rule XVII, Section 1. (b) Ona 
protected backward pass the ball, if 
it strikes the ground, is a free ball, 
but is dead at the point of recovery. 

“(c) On a protected backward pass 
which goes out of bounds, the ball 
shall belong to the passing side where 
it crosses the side line unless that 
point is in advance of the point at 
which the ball was last touched by the 
player of the passing side, in which 
case the ball shall be dead at this 
point.” 

This rule is very much to the point. 
For years the coaches have been 
afraid of the lateral pass because they 
did not want to expose their teams 
to the hazard of fumbling the ball and 
having it recovered and returned for 
a touchdown or dangerously near one. 
The coaches today are not afraid of 
surrendering the possession of the 
ball, especially if in opponents’ terri- 
tory. For losing the ball under such 
conditions is not so terrible if the 
teams are at all evenly matched. But 
fumbling the ball in the open, where 
the opponents have an opportunity to 
return it for a touchdown, is a bird 
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recovered by second eligible player. 
Ans. Incomplete. Rule 17, Penalty— 
Section 3A. 

(f) A second forward pass made by 
passing side. Ans. Illegal. Rule 17, 
Penalty—Sec. 3A. 

(g) Interference by side making 
pass. Ans. Fifteen-yard penalty from 
spot where ball was put in play and 
play counts as a down. 

(h) Interference by side not mak- 
ing pass. Ans. Loss of ball at spot 
of foul. If foul was committed behind 
goal. Loss of ball on l-yard line. 

(i) Pass is caught by eligible 
player who runs 10 yards with ball, at 
which point 
(1) Player of his side clips (Rule 

21, Sec. 5-C). Ans. Twenty-five- 
yard penalty from spot of foul. 
(Continued on page 28) 


on Lateral 


of another color. If the lateral pass 
is conceived properly, nine chances 
out of ten, if bobbled, it will be fum- 
bled in the open, where the opponents 
have a better chance at it than the 
offense, as all players on the defense 
are headed toward the ball, while the 
offensive team is running away from 
it, or ahead of it, with possibly one 
exception. Thus making the ball dead 
after recovery by either side gives the 
play all the protection it needs. 

Having experimented with the pass 
for nine years and having actually 
used it as a definite weapon of of- 
fense, the same as the forward pass, 
for a period of seven seasons, certain 
fundamentals in the handling and 
passing of the lateral pass have been 
forcibly brought to my attention that 
may be of interest in this connection, 
as proper and clean handling of the 
ball is the surest protection for the 
play. 

How to Throw the Ball on a Lateral 
Pass Play 

There are four possible methods 
which may be employed in passing the 
ball laterally or diagonally backward, 
which will be designated as A, B, C 
and D. 

A. This is the method used in the 
English rugby game. The ball is car- 
ried in both hands and is passed to 
right or left by employing a sort of 
underhand swing of the arms. This 
method is most successful in the Eng- 
lish game, but is the least desirable 
in our football. In the English game 
you are not allowed any interference 
and all of your teammates are behind 
you, while in our game the interfer- 
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ence is the all important thing. 
Therefore there will be times when 
you will have interferers too close to 
you for an underhanded swing or you 
may have to throw the ball over your 
slowed up interferers, or over an op- 
ponent. This method, if ever used, 
should be employed only in the open, 
or before reaching the line of scrim- 
mage, or just beyond it. Further, 
there is the same objection to this way 
of passing the ball on all occasions 
that there would be to an underhanded 
forward pass—it is too easily inter- 
cepted or broken up. Also there is a 
tendency to make it too high if height 
is desired. 


“T°HERE is a slight variation of the 

method just described which the 
American football coaches have devel- 
oped; that is, the underhanded spiral, 
which has the advantage of speed, 
carrying power and protection of the 
passer, as it releases one arm sooner 
for protection than the rugby method. 
As this play develops, a protection for 
the passer will become more and more 
a worthwhile consideration. This lat- 
ter variation has real value in the 
open. 

B. A lateral pass should be as near 
an overhanded pass as it is possible 
to make it. This overhanded pass is 
a sort of basketball toss. The ball is 
held with both hands close to the body, 
and just before passing it it is 
brought high against the chest and is 
thrown out and back with a quick snap 
of the forearms, or the passer may 
carry the ball in the orthodox ball 
carrying fashion, and just as he is 
ready to pass he may grab it with 
both hands. This method is used 
when the pass is made for a definite 
point or thrown for a particular man, 
and when it may have to be passed 
over an opponent or slowed up inter- 
ferers. 

C. This is a very slight variation 
of the B method just described. Here 
the ball is held exactly the same way 
as in B, except perhaps it is not 
brought up so high just before throw- 
ing and is given a soft toss up and 
over the shoulder. This is more of 
a chance or emergency pass and 
would be used on plays when the pass 
was properly covered, or the play was 
from a formation, or under conditions 
where you were sure it was not in 
danger of interception. In the ma- 
jority of cases method B is preferable 
to this one. The only advantage in 
this method is the speed in getting it 
away. 

D. This is a one handed or one 
armed pass. The ball is held in the 
orthodox ball carrying fashion. One 
point of the ball is placed in the palm 
of the hand with fingers well spread 
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over it and the other end of the ball 
is firmly fixed in the pit of the arm. 
To propel the ball backward and out 
the point of the elbow is slightly lifted 
outward and the forearm snaps back- 
ward quickly and follows the ball 
through. The follow through is very 
important, as it gives the ball direc- 
tion and distance. This method of 
passing is extremely deceptive, fool- 
proof against forward pass, and, best 
of all, gives the ball carrier the other 
arm for stiff arm work and protection. 
These four points, carrying the ball in 
the orthodox manner, deception, pro- 
tection, and the possibility of using 
the stiff arm, are tremendously im- 
portant points in lateral pass plays, as 
will be appreciated when the technique 
of lateral pass plays is considered. 

This method of passing has real pos- 
sibilities under the new rules. The 
writer has worked this out, experi- 
mented with it and knows it has real 
possibilities if thoroughly rehearsed 
and drilled. However, it should be 
added, that the pass being so new to 
your men they may not have much 
success with it the first year unless 
they be clever handlers of the ball to 
start with. Method B is recommended 
above all other styles the first year 
with the lateral pass. 


Y purpose in calling your atten- 

tion to all these varied ways of 
making the pass is to introduce versa- 
tility in handling of the ball for only 
then will you develop confidence in the 
play. Players should be able to pass 
the ball from any angle and under all 
conditions that arise. 

Some coaches will instruct their 
men to carry the ball in both hands on 
this play as in the English game; this 
will give the play away, unless the 
ball is carried that way on all plays. 
If this were done, our game would be 
weakened in that most spectacular de- 
partment, the open field running, as 
this would destroy effective use of the 
stiff arm, unless that ability is de- 
veloped to carry the ball in both hands 
on all plays and then shift it to use 
the stiff arm. This is possible, but 
difficult and risky. The writer has 
learned from experience that this 
practice weakens the effectiveness of 
the stiff arm by almost fifty per cent. 
It is on this account that carrying the 
ball in one arm in the orthodox style 
is stressed even in method B, except 
of course on the line smashing part of 
the play where the ball is always car- 
ried close to the body in both arms 
until arriving in the open. 

Importance of Preliminary and 

Foundation Training 

A certain amount of preliminary 
and foundation training cannot be 
emphasized too strongly in this con- 
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nection. It is especially important 
that the varied methods of throwing 
the lateral pass be practiced early and 
often. The football season is a race 
against time and the following 
schemes for mass practice to save time 
will be found helpful. 

1. Line up the entire squad in a 
circle, men about three to five yards 
apart; let them have half a dozen or 
more balls and while jogging in the 
circle have them pass the ball back- 
ward using the various methods 
described; using first one, then the 
other or any one you wish to empha- 
size especially. When passing the ball 
outward the man in the rear steps out 
to receive the ball. This has the 
tendency to enlarge the circle and 
when it gets too large have the ball 
passed inward. It is also well to have 
the squad run first in one direction 
and then in the other. This is also 
an excellent preliminary conditioning 
stunt and may be used in place of 
long jogs or wind sprints. Don’t ever 
send your backs and ends on a long 
conditioning jog or run without giv- 
ing them a ball to play with. 

2. Line up the backs and ends by 
squads of six to ten, about four to 
eight yards apart and have them jog 
up and down the field passing back- 
wards. 

3. After you have practiced han- 
dling the pass on a jog for a time, 
have the men practice handling the 
pass running at top speed; warning 
the passer not to pass the ball too high 
and urging the receiver to stay far 
enough behind so as to be able to 
catch the ball on a dead run. Under 
the new rules it is safer to make the 
pass too low than to make it too high. 
A high ball gives the play away, is 
more easily intercepted, and if the 
receiver runs under it and has to lean 
back to reach it his speed is retarded. 
A lower ball is more deceptive, harder 
to intercept, and the only real danger 
in it is that it might cause a fumble, 
which is not so costly under the new 
rules. 


OO much emphasis cannot be 

placed on having your men spend 
a great deal of time handling the ball 
in every possible way. The backs and 
ends should always work together in 
the passing practice, as they work to- 
gether in the lateral pass plays. In 
this way they will develop that intui- 
tive team work that basketball men 
work up after playing a long time to- 
gether. This practice is essential as 
a foundation for lateral pass plays, but 
will also improve the forward pass 
game and all open football possibili- 
ties. “Practice makes perfect” is 
trite advice, but was never more 
apropos than in this case. 
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Why Are Sports Popular? 


HE editor of the Temple, Texas, Telegram, un- 
der the date line of August fifteenth suggests an 
interesting reason for the popularity of sports 

as follows: 

“Psychologists now are trying to find the real 
causes behind the extreme popularity of almost all 
kinds of sperts throughout the country. People are 
willing to spend their money for a few hours of 
amusement and they also enjoy getting into the games 
themselves wherever possible.” 

A writer in Scribner’s Magazine attributes this to 
the fact that work has been standardized and that 
everybody is eager to get away from the daily routine. 
The magazine contributor is George S. Brooks and un- 
der the caption of “Gas and the Games” he says: 

“Contrary to the opinions of professional and ama- 
teur sport-promoters, the writer contends it is doubt- 
ful if the tremendous furore over motors and sports 
proves anything—except that our civilization has 
reached a highly artificial state, and that most of our 
citizens are bored with their jobs. 

‘As our cities fill with routine workers, whose each 
day is a monotony of repetition, so fast does the de- 
sire for motors, movies, and sports increase. The 
car makes possible a variety of scene; the movie and 
the games give a blessed oblivion to the realities of 
the standardized jobs. For capital desires obedience 
instead of originality, and young men afflicted with 
intelligence have to exist as best they may. Initiative 
is as misplaced in modern affairs as in the army. 

“In other words, golf is not an ‘instinctive seeking 
after health in God’s great outdoors,’ as a romantically 
minded advertising writer for clubs and balls puts it. 
Motor tours to the national parks are no newly awak- 
ened yearning after nature. The canonization of a 
swimmer, a fighter, an outfielder, a quarter-back is 
not entirely a universal tribute to a properly de- 
veloped body. 

“Business and occupation become duller as the cen- 
tral control increases. Motoring, motion-pictures, 


camping out, playing or watching games are merely 
an escape from the circumscribed routine of factory, 
store, or office. 

“Nearly two generations of compulsory education, a 
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multiplicity of colleges, universities and educational 
endowments, a mass of publications and books and 
free libraries, one hundred and fifty years of self- 
government, the refining influence of the radio, the 
educational ditto of the cinema, the best efforts of the 
best minds in Washington, and the Anti-Saloon 
League, have succeeded in educating us to the point 
where a dull, questionably manoeuvred non-cham- 
pionship ‘boxing bout’ draws more than one million 
dollars at the gate.” 





The Football Rules Committee 


HERE is universal satisfaction this year with 
the work that has been done by the football 
rules committee. Instead of placing the rules 
on the market in September as in past years the 
books were this year on sale in June. This gave the 
coaches a chance to study the new rules in the dif- 
ferent coaching schools or when on their vacations. 
The committee also met in August for the purpose of 
making interpretations of rules which permitted of 
different understandings. In other years the work of 
interpreting the rules was left to the different con- 
ferences and associations with not altogether satisfac- 
tory results. 

The committee has a very difficult task but it has 
gone about its work in a careful, painstaking manner 
and has been fair to all concerned. The thanks of the 
coaches and officials are due to Mr. E. K. Hall and 
his committeemen. 





College Men in the Olympic Games 


N the first page of this issue of the JOURNAL 
O is given a list of the American point winners 
in the Olympic Games. Of the 173 points won 
in track and field by the United States all but ten of 
the points were won by boys who were developed by 
the college and high school track coaches. Without 
an exception the men listed won distinction in school 
and college meets and many of them made their best 
records when wearing undergraduate colors. Joie 
Ray, Robert McAlister, Lloyd Hahn and Levi Casey 
who together won ten points were not prominent 
athletically in high school. 

In some of the European countries where the gov- 
ernment either officially or unofficially sponsors ath- 
letics and where athletics are not promoted by the 
educational institutions the point winners were quite 
largely older than the school and college boys who 
won points for the United States. It would be fine 
if athletics were promoted more extensively by indus- 
try in this country but it need occasion no alarm if 
our college men do not prolong their highly organ- 
ized athletics intensively after graduation. 





Athletics and Business Prosperity 


R. FORD and other manufacturers and busi- 
M ness men have stated the opinion that the 
American people are but on the threshold of 
economic success. Without doubt we have been de- 
voting our fullest energies since the war to economic 
problems and as a result have enjoyed business pros- 
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perity, the comforts and luxuries that wealth can buy 
and also have secured additional leisure time. 


During this ten year period of business prosperity, 
it is significant that amateur athletics have grown 
apace. School and college men have always been 
handicapped in putting across adequate athletic pro- 
grams due to lack of facilities and equipment. The 
athletic directors and athletic coaches have learned 
since the war that the American people were willing 
to give of their increased earnings, whether by au- 
thorizing bond issues, by purchasing football tickets 
or by outright contributions, to further the school 
and college athletic building program. 

If Mr. Ford and the others, whose personal suc- 
cess has qualified them to speak with authority, are 
correct in their predictions that we may expect gen- 
eral prosperity to continue (unless we commit some 
terrible blunder) then those who are planning for the 
athletic needs of the coming generations may with 
confidence continue with their plans. In this connec- 
tion it is well to remember that gymnasia, stadia, field 
houses and swimming pools that were built to meet 
the then present requirements ten years ago have been 
found to be too small and utterly inadequate. The 
chances are that the structures that are now being 
completed and which were planned to meet present 
demands only will have to be enlarged a few years 
hence. 

The minds of the men who have been so busily 
engaged with financial and building operations 
throughout the last decade will from now on be de- 
voted to means and methods of getting more boys and 
girls to enroll for athletic training and to improve- 
ments in instruction. It is not a difficult matter to 
persuade American boys and girls that “It Pays to 
Play.” The school or college that does not provide 
systematized and supervised play activities for the en- 
tire student enrollment is in the minority. This 
minority is gradually but surely decreasing. 


The Growth of Football 
Mt KELLY in his column, “What Nots,” in 





a Los Angeles paper presents the following 

interesting attendance figures taken from the 
University of Southern California games in the fall 
of 1926 as compared with the attendance figures for 
1927: 








1927 1926 

Occidental .................... 19,873 | TEE 13,736 
Santa Clara ................ 26,366 Santa Clara ................ 25,453 
Oregon A. C. .............. 30,515 Washington State ...... 28,799 
| Occidental .................... 14,335 
Stanford (away) ........ 52,385 California (away) ...... 62,625 
Califormia .................... 75,121 ae ee 72,631 
a * ee eee 17,774 Oregon Aggies ............ 29,962 
Washington State ...... 27,363 NIE y dlsccakcidnheccncuienbedide 15,396 
Notre Dame (away).... 99,198 Oe a 16,575 
Washington ................ 61,784 Notre Dame ................ 73,165 

IE 4 secincandhiinerabseil 422,384 TD. cinsisciniiteeminntaill 352,677 


The gain in attendance according to Mr. Kelly was 
7,000 persons per game. The Trojans will play ten 
games in 1928 but it is doubtful if they will play be- 
fore more than 422,384 spectators. However, it will 
be interesting to wait and see. 
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The Amateur-Professional Problem in 
Track and Tennis 


HE Olympic Games and the International Ten- 
te Matches this past summer brought the ama- 
teur question again to the fore. Some of the most 
conservative sport writers are suggesting that the 
amateur situation should be cleared and improved. 
With this the JOURNAL concurs and offers the follow- 
ing considerations. 

Professionalism is usually associated with the 
games that attract large crowds of paying spectators, 
such as boxing and baseball; however, college football 
and basketball are the notable exceptions. The great- 
est difficulty seems to arise in connection with track 
and tennis, two sports that draw comparatively small 
crowds. 

No one has presumed to control amateur football 
and no organization has claimed to be the governing 
body of that sport. The A. A. U. claims to be ‘the 
governing body of basketball, but very little attention 
is paid to this claim. The A. A. U. assumes to con- 
trol track and the Lawn Tennis Association, tennis. 
Track and tennis are the storm centers in amateur 
sport. 

No questions arise regarding the eligibility of the 


‘players when Illinois or other college teams play base- 


ball with the Japanese teams. There have been no 
squabbles over the amateur standing of the athletes 
who represent the Western universities in inter- 
national basketball competitions. Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton and Cornell have for a good many years 
had satisfactory athletic relations with British uni- 
versities in track and field. They have acted inde- 
pendent of the organization that claims to be the 
governing body of track. 

The eligibility of the college undergraduates on the 
Olympic teams is never questioned. The eligibility of 
some of the men who have prolonged their athletics 
after graduation from college and who have competed 
under A. A. U. auspices has at times been questioned. 

Where athletics are governed by the clubs, colleges 
and other organizations that promote the games and 
train the athletes there is comparatively little trouble. 
Where an attempt is made by governing bodies that 
do not to any extent develop the athletes but rather 
assume control over those developed by others, there 
frequently is trouble. 

There is need to differentiate between amateurs and 
professionals for purposes of competition. The pub- 
lic does not insist that the golf professional should 
be permitted to play in club tournaments because it 
is assumed that since he has made a business of play- 
ing golf he would have an edge over the business and 
professional men whose names are on the club roster 
and to whom golf is but an avocation. 


We need not become unduly excited because the 
amateur rules do not permit poor boys to earn money 
in professional contests or become alarmed for fear 
that only rich men’s sons will become champions 
because only the few exceptional amateurs could make 
much if any money in professional athletics after all, 
and further, the rich boy only too often is willing to 
watch those who are used to hard work do the playing. 
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The Fundamentals of 
Basketball 


By Dr. H. C. Carlson 


DRIBBLE 


HE dribble has long been a bone 

of contention in basketball. It is 
essentially an individual effort, and 
its indiscriminate use is bad. At the 
same time, however, its value is such 
that it has withstood all attacks, and 
it will probably remain part of the 
game.- The well organized high 
school, college, and professional teams 
might get along without the dribble 
very nicely, but to take it out of the 
game entirely would be to work hard- 
ships on the independent teams that 
get little practice together outside of 
actual competition in games. 

The dribble has its place, and the 
knowledge of when to use it is just as 
essential as its technique. Broadly 
speaking, you can dribble when you 
can neither shoot nor pass. The drib- 
ble is of advantage in taking the ball 
away from the bank board or from a 
crowded scrimmage. It may be used 
as a start of an offensive, or for an 
opening, close to the basket, or to 
dribble in closer to the basket after 
receiving a pass. Occasionally after 
a fake pass, a fake shot, etc., it may 
be used to get closer to tiie basket. 
As the sole offensive power it is inap- 
propriate. 

Since the dribble is difficult to mas- 
ter, it should be practiced only in the 
way that you expect to use it. Long 
dribbles are passé, for regardless of 
your ability, speed, change of pace, 
and all deception you can practice, you 
can rarely go far. In all probability 
in a long dribble you will miss many 
passes you should make, lose the ball, 
and cause confusion in your team 
play. You may also be forced back on 
defense again before recovering the 
ball and be hurried through the entire 
job of getting back to your first posi- 
tion of advantage. 

Some players have the bad habit of 
taking a bounce as soon as they re- 
ceive the ball. By so doing, they de- 
prive themselves of an offensive wea- 
pon. The thought before receiving 
the ball should be about getting to the 
point where the pass will come; then 
about where to pass. If this plan is 
blocked you have the dribble in re- 
serve. 

Know the occasions on which to use 
the dribble.. Realize that it is used to 
get over territory quickly and that it 
is only the means to the more impor- 
tant end of passing to a teammate or 
shooting. Therefore, it is important 


that while dribbling you keep your 
eye on your teammate and the goal. 
Speed is more useful than deception. 
To get speed you can dribble high or 
low, whichever method helps you the 
more. Furthermore you must prac- 
tice stopping at the end of the dribble 
and still retain the ball. With the ball 
still in your possession, you have the 
use of the pivot to keep possession 
of it. 
DRIBBLE PRACTICE 

Besides dribble practice in solitaire, 
you should practice, as in passing, 
with men on either side of the floor. 

You should dribble across the floor 
as fast as possible towards the oppo- 
site player as if he were the defensive 
man. Learn to stop, gaining posses- 
sion of the ball and stopping with a 
little jump and with the body inclined 
backwards. Go backward with the 
stepping foot, keeping the pivot foot 
intact with the floor; then pivot, plac- 
ing both feet even. The back should 
be towards the defense man. Pivot 
again, placing the stepping foot ahead 
of the pivot foot, with the body facing 
in the original direction. The guard 
may at different times study pivoting 
or may charge the pivoter to show the 
use of pivots and the practice of them 
under pressure. At the start of the 
dribble, either a straight or reverse 
pivot may be executed. 


PIVOT 

The pivot has grown in popularity 
to such a degree that it must be recog- 
nized as a fundamental of the game, 
including as it does necessary foot- 
work and control of the body, essen- 
tial to the successful basketball player. 

In going down the floor you can use 
the pivot in cutting in to elude an 
opponent. If going towards the left, 
you may throw the weight on the 
right foot, turning the body around 
and heading towards the right, or vice 
versa. In so doing you change direc- 
tion without slowing speed percep- 
tibly. The pivot may be used in get- 
ting the ball out of scrimmage. The 
trick here is to slip in, with the ball in 
possession, pivoting on the front foot 
and turning the back to the opponent. 
Another use of the pivot by a man not 
having possession of the ball is to 
rush up to center as if to get the tip- 
off and then going to the right of the 
center, put the right foot foremost 
with the back to the guard, pivoting 
on the right foot and cutting back 
towards the basket. Another use of 
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the pivot is on out-of-bounds plays. 
Here you cut towards the basket and 
pivot on the foot nearest the same side 
of the basket as the ball is being 
played, then swing your body towards 
that side line. This helps you elude 
the guard. In cutting towards the 
ball from the right to the left, leap to 
meet the ball. Upon receiving the 
ball, light on the right foot, pivot, and 
coming back to the right, use the 
dribble to get closer to the basket. 

With the ball in your possession 
you may step forward with one foot, 
keeping the other foot in contact with 
the floor. If you are charged, the 
first foot may be moved back of the 
other foot to pull the ball at least 
three feet from the approaching 
guard. If the guard still plays the 
ball, you may turn back, bringing the 
body ahead of the original position, 
with the pivot foot still on the floor. 
In this manner you can always keep 
your body between the opponent and 
the ball and still have a chance to 
pass, to dribble, or keep possession of 
the ball. 

The practice of better pivoting, han- 
dling of the ball, and keeping the 
pivoting foot in contact with the floor, 
while rotating the body—stepping 
backwards and forwards—will pay 
big dividends in the matter of keeping 
the ball in your possession when you 
and your teammates are closely 
guarded. Remember, however, to 
keep in mind the possibility of pass- 
ing or getting away from your oppo- 
nent with the dribble. 


PIVOT PRACTICE 


Pivoting may be practiced with 
men lined up on either side of the 
floor prior to passing and dribbling 
practice. The thorough knowledge of 
the mechanics and the ability to exe- 
cute pivots properly are almost essen- 


tial to any basketballer’s equipment.: 


In the first part, stand with the feet 
on the side line, well spread out; step 
forward with the right foot at an 
angle of 45 degrees putting it in front 
of the left foot and with the body 
facing left; pivot on the right foot, 
turning the body around and allowing 
the left foot to go ahead; then face 
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right with the left foot pointing at an 
angle of 45 degrees right. If you are 
handling the ball, a pass, a shot, or a 
dribble should start with the ball leav- 
ing the hands before the left foot 
touches the floor. The process may 
be repeated using the left foot as the 
pivot foot and allowing the ball to 
leave the hands.before the right foot 
touches the floor. Figure VII illus- 
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Figure 8 


trates the use of the right foot as the 
pivot foot. 

Another practice in pivoting is to 
stand with the feet together; step for- 
ward with the left foot; then step 
backward as if to retreat from the 
guard; rotate the body, turning the 
back to the guard; continue the rota- 
tion of the body and place the left foot 
ahead. You should then be facing the 
direction you did originally, but you 
should have your body between the 
opponent and the ball. You can rotate 
clockwise or counter clockwise at will 
if the toes or heel of the right foot 
remains in contact with the floor. But 
remember, this is only to prevent a 
held ball and to open up chances of 
passing, shooting, or dribbling; the 
play is not to be practiced without 
thinking of these possibilities. With 
emphasis being placed on the offense 
with the pivoter at the foul line, this 
pivot should come in for a lot of 
thought and practice. In figure VIII 
is illustrated the right foot as pivot 
foot and the left foot as the stepping 
foot. 

DEFENSE 


To know the tricks of offensive play 
is to prepare your defense. Your de- 
fense should require less than half of 
your basketball ability, because pos- 
session of the ball is your best de- 
fense. In other words the best de- 
fense is an effective offense. Being on 
the defense, however, generally re- 
quires more mental activity. The 


offensive tactics in a well organized 
team are pretty much a matter of 
habit through continued practice. 
When you are playing on the defense, 
though, you are apt to meet numerous 
styles of offenses. 

As part of the mental concentration 
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HE laminated process, which joins three layers together HE Official Lamin- 
into one piece of uniform strength and thickness, gives ated Football gives 
great distance because, strength being assured, it is possible to distance and liveliness 
use the springiest, most resilient leather known. as great as the unlined 


ball. And it wears 
longer, and retains its 


: - ; t hape better than 
It gives accuracy and uniformity because the middle layer of pg wi i ine: 


leather keeps the outside, and the lining, from stretching. The 
laminated ball retains its original true shape as long as it is 
played. 

If your team deserves the best coaching, it deserves the best 
equipment. Play the Reach Official Laminated Football. 


A, J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, INc. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
and BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


It gives greater wear, because it is the toughest construction 
known. 




















© 1923, A. J. R., W. &D., Inc. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
ATHLETIC GOODS MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


QUALITY or 
TROPHIES? | | 


‘The Chamber of Commerce of Athletic Goods 
Manufacturers of the United States 


Was organized to establish a high standard of business ethics among all engaged in the 
Athletic Goods Industry, to promote a spirit of fairness and to improve the relationship 
existing between the Manufacturer, the Dealer and the Consumer. 


That these aims might be brought to a greater realization the Members of this Associa- 
tion have ruled that— 


Quality alone shall he the basis of 
compu ison 


@ihereas: the giving of trophies for the adoption or purchase of FOOT BALLS, BASKET BALLS, | 
SOCCER BALLS, VOLLEY, INDOOR and PLA Y GROUND BALLS has caused demoralizing con- 
ditions and made quality a secondary consideration, the Chamber of Commerce of Athletic Goods 
Manufacturers has decided against the giving of all trophies, free balls or any merchandise by any 
of its Members and has decided not to countenance the giving of trophies, free balls or any merchan- 
dise by Dealers and Distributors for the adoption, or to influence the purchase of any of the above 
articles of sports equipment. 


| 

| 

It is sincerely hoped that all Distributors and Dealers will respect and | 

maintain this policy and give it their unselfish support. It is another for- * 
ward step which will be fruitful of many benefits. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
ATHLETIC GOODS MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


SALES.-POLICY ON 
INFLATED GOODS 


The action of the Chamber of Commerce of Athletic Goods Manufacturers in adopting 
the policy as stated in the notice printed below, provides for rigid inspection and thor- 
ough tests at the factory on all inflated goods. It will work no hardship on the purchaser, 
dealer or manufacturer—and is a policy based on the principles of Fair Play and equal 


consideration for All. 








| POLICY NOTICE | 
Applying on 
Official Inflated Goods 


This ball has been inflated, inspected 
and thoroughly tested before leaving 
our factory and is official in size and 
weight. It is of perfect workman- 
ship, free from defects and will not 
be replaced after being put into play. 











POLICY NOTICE 


Applying on 
All Other Inflated Goods 


This article has been inflated, in- 
spected and thoroughly tested before 
leaving our factory. It is of perfect 
workinanship, free from defects and 
will not be replaced after being put 
into play. 











Chamber of Commerce of Athletic Goods 
Manufacturers of the United States 


MEMBERS 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

A. J. Reach, Wright & Ditson 
Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co 
The P. Goldsmith Sons Co. 

The Draper-Maynard Co. 


Rawlings Mfg. Co. 
Stall & Dean Mfg. Co. 
M. Denkert & Sons 

J]. De Beer & Sons 
Van Cott Bros., Inc. 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 





THE 





UNeet 


FOOTBALL SHOES 





Outstanding 
Coaches and Teams 
Use Them 


Send for descriptive booklet 


WITCHELL SHEILL CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Worldwide Reputation 
On Fields of Recreation 








THE STORY 


OF THE 
Athletic Meet or Tournament 


Is told in 
the medals 
and tro- 
phies 
awarded 
the win- 
ners. 


The _ key- 
note of 


Childs’ 
Products 


Is uncom- 
’ promis- 
ing quality 
at a fair 
price. 


Catalogue and 





samples sent to 
Athletic De- 
partment Of.- 
ficials on re- 
quest, 
No. 6191 
S. D. CHILDS & CO. 


Dept. 2 
136 S. Clark St., Chicago 











required on defense comes the habit 
of keeping your mind on the game at 
all times. Be oblivious to the remarks 
of spectators and opponents. Such 
concentration will be a means of keep- 
ing your head cool. Hot heads do not 
win games. You cannot play two 
games at the same time, and repartee 
is a sport in itself. It has little or 
no place in basketball. Rather than 
planning things to say during the 
course of a game, you should be visu- 
alizing the best plays for getting the 
ball through the hoop. Your job is to 
play and to win the game, not to prac- 
tice satire and clowning. Clever as 
your tongue may be, it will not put 
points on the score board. 

As we have said before, being a de- 
fense man does not preclude effective 
offensive tactics. Again the best de- 
fense is to get the ball; the funda- 
mental rule of the game is to play the 
ball and not the man. If the opposi- 
tion recovers the ball however, and 
you find yourself in offensive terri- 
tory, remember that a straight line is 
the shortest distance between two 
points. Therefore, it behooves you to 
head straight for your basket so as 
to get in the best defensive position in 
the quickest time possible. 

The matter of going straight for 
your basket to head off an offensive 
play is a big point of defensive play; 
keep between your opponent and his 
basket, particularly if he has the ball. 
Further, to permit your man to get 
back of you, close to his basket, is to 
court disaster. If you are in a posi- 
tion to watch both your opponent and 
the ball at the same time you increase 
your chances of recovering the ball. 
Some coaches advise the use of a hand 
on the opponent to keep him close and 
to try to cut down his self-confidence, 
but this action is a violation of the 
spirit and letter of the rules prohibit- 
ing bodily contact. 

If your man is cutting, it is well to 
be in position to force him to cut 
towards the side lines rather than 
towards the basket, so as to make it 
more difficult for him to shoot or pass 
in case he gets the ball. You also 
have a chance of his taking the ball 
out of bounds or at least of getting a 
held ball. Along this same line, if an 
opponent takes a long shot, it is ad- 
visable to be going into the basket in 
a way to obstruct attempt for a quick 
follow up shot. 

If your man has the ball and has 
not taken a dribble, it is well for you 
to keep a little farther away from 
him. You may have your arm ex- 
tended above your head and waving 
so that it impairs his line of vision 
for a pass or a shot. You may also 
stamp your foot and feint to go close 
to force him to disclose his course of 
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action. If he has taken a dribble, you 
may get closer to him, keeping in 
mind the possibilities of his pivoting 
and getting in a better position to 
pass or shoot. If you ean get a hold 
on the ball, it is well to remember that 
if you can get your head between the 
head of your opponent and the ball 
you can impair his vision and enhance 
your chance of jerking the ball up, 
down, or sidewise. Then if by pivot- 
ing you can get your body between 
him and the ball, the ball is yours. 

If your opponent is dribbling, force 
him to the side lines, for to guard him 
laterally is easier than to permit him 
to get past and then try to guard 
him from the rear. Guarding from the 
rear generally results in a foul being 
called. If your man has the ball well 
out in front, beware of a fake pass or 
shot followed by a dribble. If you 
have him forced to the side lines, to 
try to slap up on the ball may save 
you an occasional foul for hacking 
which is more likely to be called when 
slapping downward on the ball. 

With two coming down on offense, 
always fake towards the farthest man 
from the basket, but cover the one 
closer to the basket because he can 
get even nearer after a pass or a drib- 
ble. The man out in front may be 
induced to stop the dribble and still be 
far enough from the basket to be a 
little disconcerted about his shot. And 
finally, if the opposition has taken a 
shot, never stand flat-footed for the 
ball to come to you; but leap at it and 
have all the fight in the world to get 
it. Light with the feet well apart, in 
position to pivot either way. Be care- 
ful not to be knocked off balance, to 
lose the ball, or to get held in this 
territory. To jump for the ball and 
to have that fight and determination 
to get it, often enables a little 
fellow to overcome the handicap of 
size and weight, generally required of 
a defensive man. 

PRACTICE SESSION 

The individuals of the team may re- 
port early and practice by themselves, 
working under less tension, and ex- 
changing ideas and confidences with 
consequent clearer understanding of 
each other and the cultivation of 
friendships. Practice may include 
shooting, dribbling, pivoting, and, to 
some extent, passing and cutting. The 
thought of improvement should be 
uppermost in the mind. Practice 
should be properly and conscientiously 
done because basketball is a game of 
habit; the action is so fast that the 
player must have practiced and must 
know what he is going to do instinc- 
tively in order to outsmart his oppo- 
nent. To practice carelessly is to go 
back in ability, and it were better to 
quit rather than go back. 
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HOW ARE 
YOUR 
SEATING 
FACILITIES ? 


Sport fans have certainly taken football to heart these 
last few years—from the big university games to the small- 
est high school battles. Bigger and bigger crowds—more 
and more seats needed. 





Crowds want good seats too—seats that are comfortable and safe. 
They don’t come twice to a stand that’s wobbly, or tiring on the back 
and neck. 


Right now is the time to double your seating capacity. It’s mighty good 
business—helps buck up the team—helps fill the ticket boxes. 


Circle A Bleachers are sectional and portable. They can be set up in 
a very short time. They can be left up all season or taken down after 
each game. Moreover, Circle A Bleachers are usable all year, 
indoors and out—for sports, meetings, shows, etc. They are tested 
to four times the weight of a capacity crowd. Send today for details 
and costs on these safe, comfortable seats. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
550 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
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| FOR 
CHARLEY HORSE 
and 


OTHER DEEP SEATED 
| MUSCULAR INJURIES 


MATT'S OILS 


j — 








Hotstuff Liniment 


and 
Solidified Liniment 
Matt Bullock, famous Trainer of 


Athletes at the University of Illinois 
has prepared and used for years 
various medications and which have 
been in demand by other trainers and 
coaches throughout the United States. 


Solidified Liniment 
Solidified Liniment is a pastelike hotstuff 


having a lanain (purified wool fat) base 
for use in treating deeply sprained 
ankles, Charley Horse and such as re- 
quire a great amount of heat. A perfect 
Hotstuff. 

1 lb. Jar Solidified Liniment $2.50 
% Ib. Jar Solidified Liniment.......... 1.75 
2 oz. Jar Solidified Liniment . 60 

Rubbing Oil 

Rubbing Oil is a lubricant which is high- 
ly antiseptic and should be used as a 
massage lotion. Promotes relaxation of 
the muscles and prevents body chill in 
track and is a benefit with a heating 
light, wet compresses or packs. 

1 pt. Rubbing Oil c panied $ .85 
1 gl. Rubbing Oil... ; . . 4.80 


Hotstuff Liniment 


Hotstuff Liniment is made from a lanain 
| (purified wool fat) base liquefied which 
creates and retains a great amount of 
heat. Can be used freely without dis- 
comfort to patient. Is used for penetrat- 
ing in deep setting muscular injury, for 


|; use in Charley Horse, sprained ankles || 
| and other joint injuries. | 
| 1 pt. Hotstuff Liniment $1.25 | 
| 1 gl. Hotstuff Liniment P 6.75 
Matt’s Oils 
1 pt. Mercurochrome ............. $1.50 
1 pt. Rubbing Al-ohol .... -30 
1 pt. Rubbing Solvent .. 65 
. & pt. Metetee qn 1.25 
1 pt. Tmecture of Benzoin (Com- 
pound) . , 1.69 
| 1 pt. Rubbing Oil i . 85 
| 1 pt. Hold Ball Compound...... 1.00 
| 1 oz. Gym Itch Ointment 50 
| 1 1b. Solidified Liniment 2.59 
1 lb. \%” Anklo Tape ....... 40 
1 dz. Roller Ankle Bandages . 1,20 
TOTAL $11.75 
We will ship you this merchandise at 
| omce upon receipt of your order. | 
Tear out this advertisement and mall 
today. 


BAILEY & HIMES 


Athletic Equipment 
Champaign, Illinois 


(Send for our Complete Fall Catalog) 

















In any sport, it is worthwhile to 
line up everyone for a few calisthenics 
at the beginning of the practice ses- 
sion to promote enthusiasm and unity 
with the gradual warming up of body 
and spirit. A pleasant transition from 
a lighter to a more severe task makes 
the work pleasant and more profitable. 

After calisthenics comes the prac- 
tice of pivoting with and without the 
ball, and with every one performing 
the same part of the pivot at the same 
time. 

Following the pivots comes the care- 
ful practice of the dribble across the 
floor. Form, and not speed, with a 
pivot at both the start and the finish 
of the dribble, comes first. 

Next comes passing practice, using 
short aerial and bounce passes at first, 
followed by the gradual increasing 
length of the pass to the baseball pass, 
both aerial and bouncing. This in- 
cludes passing and passes from stand- 
ing position, and cutting for passes. 
In cutting it is well to remember and 
practice feints, change of pace, and 
even pivots. 

This is followed by practice of the 
integral parts of the system. This 
includes practice of fundamentals and 
the system itself. After this comes 
the practice of the system in toto, 
with increased knowledge and better 
execution. After attaining the con- 
tinuity of the system, it is advisable 
to have dummy practice, i. e., with the 
opposition on the floor mainly as an 
obstruction rather than as active op- 
position. 
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Active scrimmage may come next. 
The team on the offense should be 
given the ball to take back after it has 
been lost, and the process should be 
repeated. After these trials, the 
opposition should be continued, but of 
the easiest kind in order to permit the 
offensive team to develop without the 
expenditure of too much physical or 
nervous energy. With the opposition 
too strong, there is apt to develop a 
lack of confidence in the system of 
play and the players. After the team 
has acquired knowledge and confidence, 
the opposition should be made stronger, 
because it is only by opposition that 
there can be real growth, and experi- 
ence is what counts after a good 
strong foundation is implanted. Dif- 
ferent types of defense should be 
used against the offense to prepare it 
for all tests. 

Much scrimmage between the first 
and second teams is inadvisable after 
the season is under way, except as an 
emergency measure to determine the 
question of ability of certain indi- 
viduals. Such scrimmage overdone is 
apt to implant seeds of dissension. 
Contacts may bring bitter conflicts, 
and a little incident which means 
nothing at the time may be kept alive 
and secretly magnified by someone. 
The substitutes are as much a part 
of the ball club as the regulars, be- 
cause replacements are practically 
always needed. It is absolutely essen- 
tial to have the team a unit, with the 
substitute or the regular on the bench 
pulling with all his might for the fel- 
low out on the floor. 


A Review of the Football Rules 


(Continued from page 16) 


(2) Player of opposing side clips. 
Ans. Twenty-five-yard penalty 
from spot of foul. 

(3) He makes second forward pass. 
Ans. Illegal. Rule 17, Penalty— 
Sec. 3A. 

(j) Pass strikes ground in end 
zone. Ans. Touchback. 

(k) Strikes goal post. Ans. Touch- 
back. 

(1) Goes over end line. Ans. Touch- 
back. 

(m) Goes over side line in end zone. 
Ans. Touchback. 

(n) Hits obstruction or spectator 
in end zone. Ans. Touchback. 

2. Suppose an incompleted pass or 
illegal pass is made by a player who 
is not 5 yards behind the line of scrim- 
mage. 

(a) Pass is touched by an eligible 
player and is knocked up into the air. 
The pass is recovered by 


(1) By another eligible player. Ans. 
Incomplete. Rule 17, Penalty— 
Sec. 3A. 

(2) By an ineligible player. Ans. 
Incomplete. Loss of ball at spot 
of preceding down. 


(3) By a defensive man who runs 
with ball. Ans. The play is O. 
K. B team can keep the ball. 


(4) Umpire calls holding on defensive 
team. Ans. Disregard the ille- 
gal pass and penalize B team 5 
yards. 

(5) Umpire calls holding on offensive 
team. Ans. Team B has choice 
of penalties—incomplete pass or 
penalty 15 yards. 

(6) Umpire calls off side on both 
sides. Ans. Play the play over 
again. 

(7) Ball is caught by defensive man 
who runs with ball about 40 yards 
and then umpire 

a—calls clipping by another de- 
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RALPH JONES* 
Athletic Director 
Lake Forest (1ll.) Academy 








defensive—play in basket ba!l is 

recovering the ball from the bank. 
If you recover the ball, you are in 
shooting distance or can pass to a team-mate who is. It is the great defensive play. If you 
recover the ball a good per cent of the time, you not only have possession of the ball that 
much more, but your opponents will not dare to break an offence until they get the ball. 


Begin your defence under your own basket by getting the ball from the bank. 


Recovering the ball from the opponents’ bank is just as important. You stop their offence, 
at the same time getting into position to start your own. No one-shot team ever won a 
championship. 


If a couple of your men are reliable taking the ball from the bank, their team-mates can 
take a chance by breaking an offence just after an opponent takes a shot. 

Recovering the ball from the bank requires accurate timing. The tendency is getting in 
too soon, allowing the ball to bounce over one’s head. It pays to practice on a rigid, speedy 
bank. Heavy plate glass makes such a bank but is very expensive and has several disad- 
vantages. The Ralph Jones All-Metal Bank i; inexpensive and has all the advantages of 
plate glass but none of the disadvantages. It is absolutely rigid and practically everlasting. 
The finish is as smooth as glass, will stand the knocks for years, and add to the appearance 
of your gymnasium. 

Don’t practice on a wooden bank and then be at a disadvantage when using a speedy 
bank. Let the other fellow do that. 


Te greatest offensive—as well as 





*NOTE.—Coach at Wabash five years, losing but four games, three of which were lost in one year. Defeated 
such teams as Columbia, then Eastern Champions; Minnesota, Western Champions; Yale, Purdue, Indiana and 
Illinois. 


At Purdue for three years and had two championship teams, one of which was a 100 per cent team. 


Coach at Illinois the following eight years. During this time had two championship teams, One a 100 per cent 
and was up around the top all the time. 


Now Athletic Director at Lake Forest Academy. In the last five years the basket ball team has won sixty- 
three out of sixty-six games played. Won the National Academy Championship at the University of Wisconsin 


in 1928. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


211 South State St. Chicago, Illinois 
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or Your 
Football Field 


An even, clearly visible, durable line is made 
by the Traf-O-Mark. Fill the tank with any 
cheap white paint, and you’re ready to go! 
All that is necessary is to push the machine. 
When you get to the end of a line—stop! 
And the paint stops. It won't flood. 

The Traf-O-Mark is not a gravity feed 
machine. A small automatic pump regulates 
the flow of paint to the speed at which the 
machine is pushed. The flow is always right 
—there is no clogging or flooding. 

The marking roller is cushioned with 
sponge rubber which is held firm and pro- 
tected by an absorbent canvas jacket. This 
construction offers a perfect marking surface 
to the field. The rubber cushions, the heavy 
roller and the paint flows smoothly and 
evenly over the canvas surface. The line is 
pressed onto the turf—not poured. The re- 
sult is a highly visible, clean cut line. 

The Traf-O-Mark will save you much time 
in actual marking and you will find the lines 
far more satisfactory. Write or send the 
coupon for complete information. 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 
414 E. Pearl Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











Littleford Bros. 

414 E. Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

I am interested in the Traf-O-Mark. Send 
complete information. 
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fensive man. Ans. B’s ball— 
25-yard penalty from spot of 
foul. 

b—calls clipping by offensive 
player. Ans. B’s_ ball—25- 
yard penalty from spot of 
foul. 

3. Ball passed legally forward, 
caught by eligible player in end zone. 
Clipping occurs at this time by A. 
Ans. Allow touchdown and penalize 
A 25 yards on kick-off. 

4. What would happen if the team 
B did the clipping? Ans. Allow 
touchdown and penalize B 25 yards 
on kick-off. 

5. Ball is passed forward legally by 
A team, caught by B legally, B runs 
with it 50 yards, B team clips. What 
is the penalty? Ans. Twenty-five 
yards from spot of foul. Ball belongs 
to B. 

6. Ball passed forward legally, eligi- 
ble player on A team runs over end 
line, turns and comes into end zone 
and catches pass? Ans. Pass not 
completed, as he went out of bounds. 
Ball goes to team B at spot of pre- 
ceding down, as ineligible player has 
touched the ball. 

7. Ball passed forward legally when 
the following things happen in order: 
Holding by defense; pass caught by 
legal player on A team; who starts 
running; holding then by his own side 
(A); ball then downed. Ans. Play 
play over. Two fouls, one on each 
side. Rule 23, Sec. 9. 

8. Player of team A behind goal 
line throws a legal forward pass which 
goes out of bounds behind the goal 
line. Ans. Safety for team B. 

9. Also become incompleted in end 
zone—hits the ground, ete. Ans. 
Safety for team B. 

10. Ball legally passed forward to 
end zone by team A. An eligible 
player of team A is leaning against 
goal post and catches the ball. Ans. 
Touchdown is allowed. 

11. Ball hits goal post and is caught 
by A against post (trapping ball). 
Ans. Illegal. Touchback for B. 


The Head-Linesman 
By J. J. Lipp 

1. What should the head linesman 
do as soon as he comes into the field 
before the game starts? Ans. Check 
equipment of the linesmen; arrange 
for assistants with the referee and in- 
struct them; check end zones and 
other markings. 

2. How should the assistant head 
linesman be selected? Ans. He should 
select the assistants, the same to be 
approved by the referee. 

3. What position should the head 
linesman take on the kick-off? Ans. 
Take position off the field of play on 
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restraining line—50-yard line; be 
ready to indicate to the referee by 
raising a hand that you are ready. At 
the moment that the ball is kicked, 
observe whether the center or any 
other player of the receiving team is 
across or behind the 50-yard line. 
Then determine whether the ball was 
kicked at least 10 yards or touched 
by a member of the receiving team. 

4. Where should the assistants be 
on the kick-off? Ans. Outside the 
side lines on the same side as the head 
linesman at about the 30-yard line of 
the receiving team. 

5. What position should a head 
linesman take during a game? Ans. 
As soon as the ball is down, indicate 
exactly the point at which the assist- 
ant is to place the pole, stretch lines. 
Place himself between the players and 
his side line, outside the outside man. 
Concentrate on ball—neutral zone. 

(a) When the ball is near the side 
of the field on which he is stationed. 
Ans. Mark point of pole set for first 
down, direct his assistants to draw 
lines away from side line to avoid in- 
jury or danger to players. Stay out- 
side of side lines. 

(b) When the ball is near the goal 
line. Ans. Just outside of end and 
his side of the field. 

(c) On try for point. Ans. Just 
outside of end and his side of the 
field—on free kick after safety on the 
restraining line of the receiving team. 

(d) On free kick after fair catch. 
Ans. On restraining line of receiving 
team. 

(e) On punts. Ans. Cover his side 
line and go down under the punt. 
Make it imperative to keep track of 
spot of previous down, ‘because he 
never knows when penalty is going to 
be declined. 

(f) On forward passes. Ans. The 
same as on punts. 

(g) In a game in which either or 
both teams resort to wide end runs. 
Ans. Cover his side line and keep out 
of the way. 

6. Under what conditions should the 
head linesman not be required to 
change sides of the field at the begin- 
ning of the second half? Ans. Field 
and weather conditions. 

7. What special methods for keep- 
ing track of downs? Ans. A down- 
recording box for visibility, use of an 
indicator, or any other system which 
is as nearly fool-proof as possible. 

8. When should the head linesman 
move his sticks? Ans. Upon signal 
from the referee. 

9. Should the head linesman dele- 
gate the duty of holding the down- 
recording box to an assistant if one 
is being used? Ans. Absolutely no. 
The head linesman should never turn 
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THE REAL BIG HIT OF THE SEASON 


DETROIT ATLAS PORTABLE BLEACHER SEATS 
SUPERIOR—DISTIN CTIVE DESIGN 


The points of chief importance | 
to consider in purchasing port- 
able bleacher seats are :— 








SAFETY - LONG LIFE - COMFORT 


FREEDOM FROM FREQUENT 
REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS. 


LOWEST AVERAGE COST PER YEAR. 


SPEED AND EASE OF ERECTING — 
DISMANTLING AND TRANSPORTING. 


OCCUPYING LEAST SPACE IN STORAGE, 
MOST ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE 


THE COMBINATION OF ALL THE 
ABOVE VITAL POINTS IS EXCLU- 
SIVE WITH THE DETROIT ATLAS. 





Send for Booklet EVERY SECTION AN INDEPENDENT UNIT WITH 4-STRINGERS 
STEEL AND MALLEABLE CASTINGS CARRY EVERY STRAIN. 


DETROIT ATLAS PORTABLE PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 


H. C. MOWER CO. 


BLEACHER SEAT CO. 210 N. Los Angeles St. 


520 FREE PRESS BLDG. DETROIT, MICH. Los Angeles, Cal. 














RID-CRAFT “re 
G BASKET BALL BACKSTOPS 


Endorsed By 


Bob Zuppke, Dick Hanley, Burt Ingwer- 
sen, Chick Meehan, Tuss McLaughrie, 
Glen Thistlethwaite, Paul Schissler and 


many others. 


Grid-Craft is an indoor football game 
designed especially for its instructive 
utility. It embodies all fundamental for- 
mations, plays and defenses, and affords 
a range of generalship not exceeded by 
the real game. Passes may be inter- 
cepted or blocked, fair catches made, 
penalty options exercised, deliberate 
safeties scored, etc. 


Grid-Craft will permit you to test and 
develop your players’ knowledge of foot- 
ball technique as well as your quarter- 
backs’ knowledge of football conditions 
and generalship. 





Your team will play a better game All Medart backstops are regulation 
: if you equip your court with Medart in size and in finish. 

This great game can be had at your basket ball back backstops—for in 

sporting goods dealer for $225. If he Medart basket ball backstops you get Write for our backstop circular A-6, 
can not supply you, send us your check a heavily constructed, well braced, which illustrates both wood and 
along with your dealer's name and rigid and smooth surfaced backstop glass backstops—swing-up, stage, 
sbtcim —so essential to a satisfactory game. portable and adjustable varieties. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
THE GRID-CRAFT CORP. 3564 De Kalb Street | 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


























THE LATEST AND MOST 
COMPLETE TEXT BOOK 
ON THE GREATEST COL- 
LEGE SPORT 


F OOTBALL 
COACHES 
PLAYERS 


GLENN S. WARNER 


HIS is the only football 

book diagraming and ex- 
plaining a full set of plays from 
the “Two wing back’”’ formation 
which is being adopted by the 
leading coaches and which was 
used so successfully last fall by 
such prominent teams as Illinois, 
Missouri, Pittsburgh, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, the Navy and 
Stanford. 


Some of the subjects treated are: 

Equipment of the players. 

Equipment of the practice field. 

Training and the treatment and pro- 
tection of injuries. 

Chapters dealing exhaustively with 
each of the rudiments of the game. 

Line play. 

Chapters on how to play each posi- 
tion on the team. 

Football practice and how to con- 
duct it. 

Systems of signals — The Huddle 
and Starting signals. 

Scouting. 

Psychology. 

Offense, containing pictures and dia- 
grams of full sets of plays from 
three of the very latest formations 
with descriptions of each play. 

Defense. 
Generalship. 
Mr. Warner does not describe other 
systems used by other coaches but 
gives to his readers without reserve 
the benefit of his thirty-three years 
successful coaching experience and 
explains his methods and the plays 
he has used and is still using. The 
whole so-called Warner system is 
laid bare to his readers. 


Over two hundred large pages with 
over fifty illustrations. 


Price Five Dollars 


For sale by sporting goods dealers or 
will be sent postpaid if orders are 
sent direct to the author and pub- 
lisher, 


G. S. Warner 
175 Madrono Ave. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
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his back to the field of play during 
the playing time, because a series of 
plays may be used and if he misses 
an off-side which might result in a 
touchdown it would be unfortunate. 

10. What is the jurisdiction of a 
head linesman on a forward pass? 
Ans. Check obstruction of opponents 
by side making the pass. Check ob- 
struction of opponents by side not 
making the pass, and assist the other 
officials on ineligible men. Check 
passer on 5-yard distance. 

11. Special points with reference to 
rules. 

(a) On every down check number 
of men on line of scrimmage and their 
positions. 

(b) On shift plays practice perfect- 
ing judgment on the one second in- 
terval. 

(c) In case the ball is not properly 
snapped back, what is the penalty? 
Ans. It is snapped over. 

(d) What is the number of downs 
and yards to be gained for more than 
three times out? Ans. Downs and 
point to be gained remain the same. 

12. What is the penalty for offside? 
Ans. Five yards. This does not give 
an automatic first down, but must 
clear the sticks. 

13. What is the penalty for en- 
coachment on the neutral zone? Ans. 
The same as for off-side. Note clari- 
fication as to this penalty in this 
year’s rules. 

14. What is the jurisdiction of a 
head linesman on a forward pass? 
Ans. He has concurrent jurisdiction 
with the field judge and umpire on 
obstruction of opponents if side in 
possession of ball makes forward pass, 
and with umpire on passes out of 
bounds. 

15. Check obstruction of opponents 
by side making forward pass. 

16. Check obstruction of opponents 
by side not making forward pass. 

17. Check distance on protected 
backward passes. 

18. Assist umpire and field judge 
with forward passes. 

19. Special method of transferring 
position of lines at the beginning of 
second and fourth quarters. Ans. 
Take hold of chain with one hand at 
one of the 5-yard lines closest to the 
position of ball and with the other 
hand parallel to ball and instruct your 
assistants to reverse their position, 
swinging the sticks directly around. 
Note the position of ball in field and 
the down and distance to be gained 
and set the sticks in the same relative 
position after referee has set the ball 


for beginning of next quarter. This 
gives you a triple check. 
20. Note position of ball, number 


of downs, distance to be gained and 
reverse lines. 
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21. Method of measuring ball to as- 
certain whether first down has been 


made. Ans. Take hold of chain at 
point on line nearest to the ball and 
run behind the chain. 

22. Method of communicating the 
commission of a foul to the referee 
or umpire. Ans. Run out on the 
field. 

23. Business to find out every foul 
to check penalty. 

24. Caution on side lines, and if 
convinced there is coaching from the 
side lines, exact penalty. 

25. Caution, then penalize, minor in- 
fractions for encroaching on neutral 
zone. Fingers on neutral zone—foot 
even with the ball is technical. 

26. Check ball out of bounds on his 
side. 

27. Check player in motion. 

28. Check back field in motion. 

29. Check men for stop in shift or 
huddle plays. 

30. Check forward pass 
bounds on his side. 

31. Check conduct of players on 
field. 

32. Check side line coaching. 


The Umpire 
By A. Haines 

This is not a discussion of the rules, 
but is what I have found from my 
experience best for umpiring. First 
—as to position on different plays. 
Second—co-operation with other offi- 
cials, and third—handling the players. 
This is not supposed to be the final 
word, and I know that some of the 
other umpires might not agree with 
me. But this necessarily must be my 
own opinion backed by my own experi- 
ences. 

At the kick-off after the ball has 
been kicked do not follow him down 
the sidelines, but go as fast as possi- 
ble to the center of the field and then 
down. Otherwise you can only see 
part of the field, and by going to the 
center you have all of the players but 
the safety man directly in front of 
you. After the teams have lined up 
I like to stand back of the line from 
five to ten yards, which is farther than 
some umpires work. I do this because 
I believe I can see fouls in the line 
as well from this far back and get 
a good perspective of the whole line. 
Again, I get away from the bad habit 
of only seeing the two or three play- 
ers that are directly in front of me. 
The big advantage, however, comes on 
end runs and short forward passes. 
If the umpire is up close it is very 
difficult to see the first man through 
for the defense. Also, on trick and 


out of 


hidden ball plays if the umpire is 
drawn the wrong way it is easy for 
him to change direction and still have 
the play in front of him, where it 
should be. 


Then on short passes it 
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RAWLINGS 


No. AXS Official 
Intercollegiate 
Basketball 


Surface Valve 


Model 


OFFICIAL 








MADE OF FINEST PEBBLE 
GRAIN COWHIDE. EXPERT 
WORKMANSHIP. CAN BE IN. 
FLATED AND DEFLATED 
WITHOUT DISTURBING THE 
LACE. A STANDARD AIR 
PRESSURE CAN BE MAIN. 
TAINED AND ACCURATELY 
GAUGED BY AIR GAUGE. 


BLADDER CAN BE REPLACED 
WITHOUT RETURNING BALL 
TO FACTORY. 


BASKETBALL UNIFORMS 





prices. 


PANTS | Flannel, Duvetyn or Duck Basketball Pants. Perfect 
fitting, carefully tailored throughout. Complete range of colors 
and prices. 


SHIRTS Made in our own knitting plant. Of finest pure 
worsted yarns. Are trim and snug-fitting in appearance on 
wearer. Any color combination or style can be furnished on 
order in ten days. 


PADS Knee and Elbow Pads. Complete range of styles and 


STOCKINGS Made in our knitting plant. Finest quality yarns are used. 
Snappy color combinations as well as solid colors. 


SHOES _ Dr. Meanwell and Ralph Jones Basketball Shoes. Worn and recom- | 


mended by many coaches and players. 


GOALS 


RAWLINGS OFFICIAL 
BASKETBALL GOALS. 
VERY LATEST STYLE 
GOALS. THEY ARE 
MADE RIGHT. PRICED 
RIGHT. YOU WILL 
LIKE THEM. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 








RAWLINGS 


TWENTY-THIRD & LUCAS AVE. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


8 West 37th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











LEVIS 


SCORE AND 
RECORD BOOK 


REVISED EDITION. POCK- 
ET SIZE. THIS SCORE 
BOOK GIVES A COM- 
PLETE RECORD OF EACH 
GAME AND OF THE IN- 
DIVIDUAL PERFORM.- 
ANCE OF EACH PLAYER. 
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October Games— \ 


tell the story! If you have not protected your 
players from injuries, your team will lose its i 


punch before the big games. 


Buy ACE Bandages today! Wrap ankles, 
knees and hands. A team that is protected 
against injuries is full of pep and power. 

ACE Bandages are elastic without rubber, are 


washable and economical in use. 


Sold Through Drug and 
Sporting Goods Houses 





Send information on Ace to 














Basket Ball and Other 


Tickets 


Send samples of all tickets you used 
last year for various autumn and winter 
events. State quantities of each kind 
you will need this year, and get our 
quotations. Ours is the largest exclu- 

sive ticket factory in America. 


Ask John L. Griffith what he thinks about 
Arcus Service. He knows. 


340 NASHLAND AV. 2x 











WRESTLING AND GYM MATS 
MAT COVERS 


In 1881—just 47 years ago—we began to make mats. We have 
developed with the years and kept up with the times so that 
today we make the cheapest mats consistent with a dependable 
standard of workmanship and first grade materials. 


Write for details 


THE ZITELMAN-REED MFG. CO. 


Iowa City, Iowa 
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is much easier for him to follow with- 
out turning his back on the balance 
of the players. He should not, how- 
ever, stand in one position all of the 
time, but should move around and at 
times move up close, especially when 
watching some particular player who 
is on the border line. 

On kicks the big temptation is to 
look up to see where.the ball is going. 
This is not part of the umpire’s duty. 
I have found on punts it is best to 
watch the line until the players have 
all gone by and then reverse and go 
down the field, still keeping the play- 
ers in front of you. The umpire 
should not get too close to the ball 


_%r he may miss something of impor- 


tance happening to one side. On 
passes close co-operation with the field 
judge is very important. It is well 
to arrange signs with the field judge 
and on any close plays, especially 
passes, signal each other at once. If 
the umpire will do this he will find 
there will be very few disagreements 
as to interference, etc. If the field 
judge is in a better position than the 
umpire or sees something that the 
umpire could not, it is well to accept 
his opinion and back him up. If the 
umpire is closer or sees something 
that the field judge could not see he 
will undoubtedly accept the ruling of 
the umpire. If both the umpire and 
field judge are sure they are right and 
disagree, then a conference is neces- 
sary of all four officials. I have found 
only twice in the last eighteen years 
that these conferences were necessary. 

Be sure before the game to get your 
instructions from the referee as to 
where he wants you on goal plays or 
any other plays and be sure to follow 
out all of his instructions. We all 
know, but it never does any harm to 
repeat, that the four best officials are 
no good unless they are working to- 
gether. 

Then, last, the umpire has charge of 
the conduct of the players. I do not 
think too much stress can be put on 
this. In the first place the players 
are gentlemen, much keyed up and 
very young. The umpire can get them 
to be either strong for him or against 
him. If the umpire handles them 
wrong he will have a game full of 
fouls and may even go so far as to 
disrupt the playing of a team. If the 
umpire treats the players like white 
men he will save himself a lot of 
trouble. For example, on the first play 
he should tell the back field men on 
defense that if he yets so they cannot 
see the ball or is in their way to speak 
about it. Then instead of their yell- 
ing for you to get out of their way 
and feeling as if the umpire were the 
twelfth man on the other side they 
do not become excited, but just ask 
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him to move. Then when a player 
gets over-enthusiastic and starts to 
get rough, unless it is bad enough for 
a penalty do not call him down in 
front of both teams, but ask the ref- 
eree to please call time. Then take 
him to one side, talk to him and speak 
to his captain and tell him what a 
penalty will mean. Sometimes both 
teams are so keyed up and fighting 
so hard that it is necessary to stop 
the game and warn them. The um- 
pire should not yell at them or get 
mad. If he does it is only human 
nature that they will get mad and yell 


THE 





back at him. Be friendly at all times | 
with the players, but not chummy. | 
These examples may not seem impor- | 
tant, but do have a great bearing on | 


how a game goes off. 


When the umpire has to call a pen- | 


alty such as holding, he should blow 
his horn and keep blowing it the min- 
ute he sees the foul. He should then 
go right to the man who has com- 
mitted the foul, keep his hand on him 
if possible, and report to the referee 
and the player’s captain that this man 
has committed a foul, at the same time 
telling them what foul was committed. 
The players are not coached to foul, 
so it is not necessary to nag them 
in to doing it. The umpire should be 
sure to call every infraction of a rule 
every time he sees it. He is bound 
to miss some even doing this. If he 
lets the game get away from him he 
is gone. 


Quarterback Strategy 


(Continued from page 10) 


ROCEEDING to the defensive 

backfield positions, we apply the 
same practice and try to foresee as 
many as possible of the combinations 
we shall have to meet. Are some of 
the backs playing close to line? 
have they been teased back by the 
threat of a pass? 
edging up or lying back? Every one 
of these men ought to exert a direct 





| The Gymnasium 


Or | 


Is the punt-catcher | 


influence on the choice of every indi- | 


vidual play sent against his team. For 


instance, I should like a quarter who | 


would notice when the punt-catcher 


had edged in so close that he could | 


not get back to receive a quick kick 
and who would have the courage to 
send that quick kick over his head 
even though the orthodox rule of 
thumb frowned horridly on the policy. 
Or if he saw the left halfback creep- 
ing up to reinforce the line which, 
suppose, had been wavering a bit 
under a series of tackle plays, I should 
want him to know it and to know that 
a forward pass into that halfback’s 
district ought to be productive, and so 
on with every one of the defensive 
players. 


Now this sort of thing cannot be | 
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Type of Lyon Steel 
Lockers gives a 
maximum ofaccom- 
modations on the 
floor space used. 
Particularly suited to schools where 
there are gym classes at different hours 
—a member from each class being 
assigned one of the small compart- 
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ments. The range 
of Lyon Steel Lock- 
ers is such that they 
can fill every locker 
need. Lyon Engineers will help you 
lay out your locker installations and 
see that the lockers are installed. This 
service is nation-wide and without 
cost. Write about your requirements 
and for literature. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 
Successor to: 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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LYON METALLIC MFG. CO. 
’ Aurora, Il. 
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FEEL PRODUCTS 
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Steel Shelving... Lockers... Cabinets... Counters... Steelart 
Folding Tables and Chairs. General Steel Storage Equipment 
and Steel Furniture. The Lyon name and trade mark attest the 
strength, finish, usefulness and durability of Lyon Steel Products. 
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KEEPING 

THE TEAM 

IN “THE PINK 
OF CONDITION” 


During the footba!l sea- 
son nothing is of such 
vital consequence in train- 
the 
maintaining 
member of the 
“in the pink of 


ing quarters as 1s 


problem of 
every 
squad 


condition.” 


When injuries hit 
your men, as they 
occasionally will, in 
spite of all precau- 
the 


tions, routine 


use of 


The Glimstead Bandage as applied in Tackle’s Shoulder— 


One of the 24 illustrations in Booklet: ‘Athletic Injuries 


and Their Treatment” 


will do much to shorten the period of inactivity and bring them back to 
the regular line-up. This quick-acting first-aid is antiseptic, plastic, an- 
algesic and thermogenetic and is used by leading coaches and trainers with 
uniformly successful results. 


Ask for our booklet: “Athletc Injuries and Their 
Treatment’—by Drs. Clough and Glimstead, illus- 
trating the approved methods of treating the more 
common athletic injuries. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
New York City 
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MEDALS Cups PROPHIES 
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SINCE 
220 GRAND AVE. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


MADE BY 


qsTERC RELI ES 


Josten Manuracturine Co- 


1897 FACTORY OWATONNA MINN 
3303 POPPLETON 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
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learned in a minute, nor can even a 
clever and willing player teach himself 
to draw the right conclusion from 
each observation unless he has trained 
his brain to be almost automatic by 
deliberate and continuous practice. 
Talking though, will never replace 
training. A large part of the head- 
work on the field can be made subcon- 
scious, and there is no way of drum- 
ming anything into the subconscious 
brain except the good old, tiresome 


method of doing it over and over 
again. 
At this point the quarterback 


should have gained a bird’s eye pic- 
ture of his job. He should at least 
know what he doesn’t know, or better, 
what he has got to learn, and if he 
has been rightly handled, he is on 
edge to begin learning it. It is not so 
easy as it sounds to distract a healthy 
young animal from the physical joy 
of the game and persuade him to con- 
sider football as almost another course 
in the curriculum which, very prob- 
ably, appeals to him in the light of a 
necessary evil. A clumsy beginning 
may easily lose the interest of a prom- 
ising candidate by giving a wrong 
idea of this skull-practice, and it is 
almost necessary to dilute theory with 
enough action to quicken interest 
rather than dull it. Rightly handled 
I find that a good quarter will enjoy 
the intellectual side of his play much 
more than the physical and will take 
a far keener pleasure in a properly 
conceived bit of strategy than in a 
brilliant individual performance. 
From the outset the quarterback 
should understand that on the field he 
is in command so far as the choice of 
play is involved and not even the cap- 
tain should overrule his judgment in 
this respect. The idea that a quarter 
is out there to do what he is told if 
the heavens fall is responsible for 
nearly all poor generalship. It seems 
to me absurd to train a field-leader to 
look to some one on the side-lines for 
direction in actual play, to develop a 
quarterback to be blindly obedient. 





COdeewe.> 


Ces ee pe 





Only bureau in U. S. exclusively 
for coaches and under the personal 
management of an active college 
coach. Vacancies up to $8,500. 
Details and professional personnel 
form upon request. 


Floyd L. Brown, Mer. 
Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Coaches know that 





SPEED with adequate 


protection WINS GAMES 


Exclusive 


D&M 
FEATURES 
designed by 


““Pop’”’ 
Warner 














“Pop” 
Warner 
Light- 
weight 
Helmet 
and 
Shoulder 
Pad 
Look for this signature 
on all “Pop” Warner 
Equipmeni 


LIGHTWEIGHT HELMET NO. 10-H by “Pop” Warner, $12.00 
Lightest construction possible to make. One-piece forehead, 
molded to fit head. Solid fibre construction throughout. 


SHOULDER PAD No. 22 
by “Pop” Warner, $9.00 
Light white felt, fibre reinforced 
to protect chest and back. Light 
rigid sole leather shoulder caps 
and collar bone protection, molded 

8 for freedom of action. 


PREP HELMET No. 9-H 
by “Pop” Warner, $7.50 
Solid crown reinforced with 
fibre. Calfskin saddle, adjustable 
front piece. Molded leather ear 
pieces. Tan or black. 





**Pop’’ Warner Prep Helmet 
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“Slim Jim" New Official Model 


“SLIM JIM” NO. 5RV, Valve Type, $14.00 
Raised Ridge for tight lacing and firm grip in passing forwards. 
Du-Ply Cord Woven Lining prevents stretch and holds shape, an 
important D&M feature. Patented valve type of inflation. 





Equip Your Team with the Special Light 
Snug-Fitting Equipment Designed by Coach 


Stamford defeated Pittsburg in the last few minutes of play. The reserve power and speed 
of that crashing offensive was made possible only by using 


Light Weight Equipment of 





Made Exclusively by THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 


Grantland Rice says of “Pop'’ Warner: “Pop” has put through more offensive football than 
anyone hooked to the game. His wing-back attack had more influence on the football of 1927 
than anything else in the game. 


Dé?M LIGHT WEIGHT EQUIPMENT, 
DESIGNED by ‘‘POP’’? WARNER FOR 
SPEED AND PROTECTION Enmbodies the 
skill of that creative genius who has carefully studied 
the best use of high-grade materials for light weight and 
long wear with utmost protection to the plaver. 











Non-flattening fibre Style of cupped knee — Tapered leg and peg 


thigh guards in used on **Pop” Warner top on ‘‘Pop” Warner 
“Pop” Warner Pants with! tight filling pants 
pants leather cap 


“POP” WARNER VARSITY PANT No. F.P.W. 

A complete protection. Heavy tan water-repellent 8-oz. duck. New cupped knee with 
rawhide pad over white felt. The fibre clipping pad is adjustable. Solid fibre thigh guard 
padded with white felt fits into drill pocket. is also adjustable. White felt kidney pad rein- 
forced with fibre strips and covered with 8-0z. duck, while below waist the pad is made of 
heavy sponge rubber for most complete protection. 

The pant has ventilated bellows crotch, rawhide crotch stay, fibre spine pad and 
Cran TN NOG WEE TID IUE 5 o'e x6 5 dc cue Sg eis oe kos kare eoeintaies $20.00 


“POP” WARNER PREP PANT No. F.W.P. 
Built similar to the Varsity model of slightly lighter material, suitable for High 
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geeeseccseseseses:' FREE EDUCATIONAL FOLDERS ‘###ssssssseneses 
: Draper-Maynard Co., Plymouth, N. H. D&M Official Rule Book. . (j : 
: Please send me. free, your folders checked here. D&M Catalogue 1928-29. . (_] = 
. art How to Play the Line ..... (js 
: How to Play the Backfield. . (_| = 
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THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY 


PLYMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
‘‘Makers of Quality Sporting Goods’’ 
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Athletic Budgets in Universities, 


Colleges, Private Schools, and 
Public High Schools 


By Lloyd Holsinger, M. A. 


Director of Athletics, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., 


38 
INTRODUCTORY 
1. What a budget is and why it is 
necessary. 


A budget is nothing more than a 
statement of estimated receipts and 
estimated expenditures, used to enable 
one to understand clearly and quickly 
the reasons for necessary economies 
as well as for necessary expenditures. 
A man who spends all his money on 
football simply because he has the 
cash handy and then has no money 
left in the spring to send his unex- 
pectedly strong track team to an im- 
portant meet, is in dire need of a 
budget to enable him to foresee this 
possibility in the fall. 

One athletic coach held six different 
jobs in six successive years. He was 
an excellent high school coach. Three 
of his teams won championships and 
the others were well to the fore. But 
he could not hold his job because he 
could not manage his finances. It 
may be argued that he was not given 
a large enough appropriation to meet 
his needs, but whether it was that or 
poor management, a budget would 
have saved him his job. Could he 
have shown by a budget that he 
néeded more money for the success- 
ful maintenance of his athletic pro- 
gram, the school board might have 
been influenced to appropriate him 
more funds. If not, he could have 
adapted himself to the amount al- 
lowed and built up his schedule by a 
gradual process rather than by a 
system of “spend all you have and 
more too if necessary.” 

2. History and growth of use of 
budget. 

The need for a budget was first 
realized in the running of government. 
The government of Great Britain has 
long been run on the budget system 
and it was some years ago established 
as a principle in running the govern- 
ment of the United States. An 
estimate of the expenses which w’'ll 
have to be met during a given period 
will clearly indicate whether more or 
less revenue will have to be raised by 
taxation or otherwise. States and 


and 
James M. L. Cooley, M. A. 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 








The authors, in presenting this 
article on athletic budgets, hope 
to help solve some of the prob- 
lems confronting school boards, 
administrators, athletic directors 
and coaches, in the matter of 
handling and financing athletics. 

The article is organized in sec- 
tions so that a coach or adminis- 
trator of any one of the groups 
into which the schools have been 
divided will have readily at hand 
the information he needs without 
having to read it all and sort out 
his own material. The figures in 
each of the exhibits are average 
for the group for which it ap- 
pears. 

We wish to express our thanks 
to all who so painstakingly filled 
out the questionnaire which 
made this article possible. It 
could not have been done with- 
out their help. Our thanks are 
due also to the author and pub- 
licher of “Organized Business 
Knowledge” by Joseph French 
Johnson, published by B. C. 
Forbes, for permission to use any 
portion of this book. 








municipalities early realized the need 
for a budget for reasons indicated 
above. 

Nowadays every big business con- 
cern is run on a budget. In the‘r 
cases it is necessary to estimate the 
revenue and fit the expenses accord- 
ingly: how much can be devoted to 
overhead, how much to the expans‘on 
of the business, and so forth. The 
business man cannot levv taxes to meet 
a deficit; he must be able to pav his 
bills and to do so must keep his bills 
within the limits of his income. Since 
the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
was put on a budget system, it has 
attained a degree of efficiency unheard 
of in the rubber industry. 

8. Need of an athletic budget. 

In view of the growth of athletics 

in our universities, colleges and 


schools and the stupendous cost of 
maintenance of athletics, it seemed 
that a guide of some sort would be ex- 
tremely useful not only to coaches and 
athletic directors, but also to super- 
intendents and school boards, or 
whoever it is that must decide on and 
make the athletic appropriation. If 
the high school coach referred to 
above could have presented to the 
school board his budget and showed 
that they would have to appropriate 
more money or curta’] their athletic 
program, he would either have won 
his appropriation or else have been 
absolved of any blame which might 
have been attached to him for not 
doing more. 

Another coach—this time in a uni- 
versity—spent free'y as the occasion 
arose without regard to where the 
money was coming from and without 
any audit of his accounts. He was 
given a free hand. At the end of 
three years, the university discovered 
him so far in the hole that he had to 
be dismissed. Had he had a budget, 
he probably would not have overspent 
at all; or if he had overspent, the 
audit would have caught it before it 
was too late, for a regular audit is 
essential to the proper working of a 
budget. 

An athletic director in a certain 
state teachers’ college spent all his 
money and energy on wrestling. He 
was a fanatic on the subject of 
wrestling and pushed this sport to the 
detriment of all the others. In time 
that led to jealousies amonz the other 
coaches and his ultimate dismissal. 

A budget is a safertuard not only 
to the coach and athletic director but 
also to the authorities of the institu- 
tions for whose interests they are 
working. The board which does not 
stipulate what an athletic director 
may spend has only itself to thank if 
there is a deficit; whereas, when the 
finances are properly budgeted, the 
director himself may be held account- 
able or at least be required to show 
just cause for over-expenditure. 

A budget of this sort should be 
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may not be the case, but it is a cause [ SOS of 
: for friction. If, on the other hand, 


it can be shown that the proportion of 
the funds available for athletics de- Owitl 
voted to basketball are approximately 


the same as in other schools of the 


same size, the basketball coach’s griev- 
ances may well be considered imagi- Pac @Prs 
nary. 
4. How the information was gath- 
ered. 


In order to obtain the information 
necessary to develop an athletic bud- 
get, we drew up a questionnaire 
which we printed and mailed to four 
hundred universities, colleges, private 
schools and high schools. These were 
sent to every state in the Union and 
the number of replies received was 
sufficiently representative to give us 
the data set forth in the following 
pages. It was obvious from the out- 
set that at least four classifications 
would have to be made due to the dif- 
ferent conditions operating in each 
group: (1) Universities; (2) Col- 
leges; (3) Private Schools; and (4) 
Public High Schools. We estimated 
that the high schools would have to 
be subdivided into three or four 
groups, because it is apparent that 
costs of operating as well as revenue 
will not be the same for a high school 
of two thousand students as for one 
of only two hundred. Tabulating the 
results of the questionnaire, we were 
| able to adhere to this classification, 

dividing the high schools into four 
groups, as follows: (a) those of 
1,200 or more students; (b) 600 to 
1,200; (c) 300 to 600; and (d) under 
300. 

In the case of the high schools, the 
figures indicated in the suggested 
budgets must necessarily be somewhat 
flexible according to conditions ob‘ain- 
ing in each individual case. In each 
of the four classes of high schools the 
budget is for the average of the group. 

Allowance must also be made for 
local conditions. A high school in a 
densely populated section of the coun- 
try will not be put to so much expense 
in interscholastic competition as one 
of the same size where many miles 
“must be traveled to meet outside 





valuable also in helping the director 
of athletics determine how much 
should be used in each sport in his 
department. In one case where the 
: director is also the football coach, the 
basketball coach maintains that the 
funds allowed him for carrying on his 
sport are too small in comparison to 
those used for football. This may or 
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All of the Big Ten, except two, are among 
the users of Knockdown Bleachers. 


They have stood the test of long, hard 
usage, proof of scientifically correct de- 
sign and good materials. 

If you are interested in Bleachers that store in a 
compact space—that are easy to set up and easy to 


take down—write for the Knockdown Bleacher 
Book. It gives the entire information. 





teams. 
5. What a budget of this kind should 
show. 





A budget of this kind should show 
in detail expenses and revenue of all 
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Reg. in U. S. Pat. Off 


ABSORBENT 
SWEAT SOCKS 


Our Tru-fab specially Treated 
Cotton Sweat Socks are recom- 
mended unreservedly—not only 
for the additional comfort they 
afford, but as a further protec- 
tion against possible foot 
troubles. A trial will justify our 
recommendation and provide the 
team with the best sweat sock. 


Durable—Absorbent 
Elastic—Comfortable 
Absolute Protection 


Price $3.00 per dozen for any 
length. 


Climax Hosiery Mills 
Athens, Georgia 
New York Offices, 366 Broadway 
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\\ / CUPS 


of quality and distinc- 
tion at genuine whole 
Write today for illustrated folde» 
and price list No obligation 





sale prices 


The Favor & Gift Supply Co. 
110 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 








Notice to Coaches 
Attending the 
Coaching School at 


Superior, Wisconsin 


Dr. H. C. Carlson’s book “You and 
Basketball” will be put in the mails be- 
tween the 10th and 20th of October. If 
you subscribed, and do not receive your 
copy before November ist, kindly notify 
us. One of the lists of subscribers was 
misplaced. We trust that you are anxious 
to renew your acquaintance with Con- 
tinuity, The Revolution, and Fake and 
Feint. You may be interested to know 
that we now Love subscriptions from 
thirty-two different states. 


Brown Publishing Company 
Braddock, Pennsylvania 
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kinds: how much should be paid full- 
time coaches; how much additional 
should be allowed a teacher who also 
coaches; the expenses of each team 
in detail (for example, in baseball: 
how much for balls, bats, uniforms, 
medical supplies including adhesive 
tape and bandages, traveling expenses, 
expenses for officials, etc.); cost of 
rental and maintenance of grounds; 
cost of honor sweaters, trophies and 
letters; doctors’ bills; insurance; in 
short, where each dollar of the budget 
should be spent. It should show also 
the amount of income from gate re- 
ceipts, athletic association dues, ap- 
propriations or other sources. It 
should show the percentage of the 
total budget which may be used for 
each sport. ; 
In concluding, it must be empha- 
sized that the suggested budgets 
which follow are merely norms or 
standards to be used as a guide for 
any given school in making up its 
own budget. And above all it must 
be emphasized that a strict account- 
ing is absolutely necessary to the 
successful working of any budget. 


University Athletic Budgets 
1. The Sports. 

The universities as a whole main- 
tain Varsity football, basketball and 
track teams and a very high percent- 
age have baseball and tennis also. 
Swimming and golf are carried by 80 
per cent of the universities, while a 
varying number of other sports— 
hockey, wrestling, boxing, gymnastics, 
fencing and crew—are added in the 
different institutions. No single uni- 
versity maintains them all as varsity 
sports. Soccer is played at a few uni- 
versities, especially in the east, at an 
average cost of $798.00 per year, of 
which $472.00 is for supplies and 
equipment and $326.00 for game ex- 
pense. 

Intramural Sports. Although the 
average number of men in intramural 
sports is over 6,000, the average num- 
ber taking part in any one season is 
2,010; i. e. in the fall 1,638, in winter 
1,729, and in the spring 2,661. Fewer 
compete in intramural football than 
in any other sport. 

Usually one director of intramural 
sports is employed, but at several in- 
stitutions he has a number of assist- 
ants. 

2. The Coaching Staff. 

All the coaching is done by full-time 
coaches. In a few cases, however, the 
teaching staff is called on for assist- 
ance in football. The average is two 
teacher-coaches and an average salary 
of $825.00 is paid them for these 
services. 

In football, the average salary for 
the head coach is $7,389.00, and for 
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the assistant coaches, of which there 
are on the average three, from 
$1,200.00 up, depending on the amount 
and nature of the coaching. Further- 
more, many of the assistant football 
coaches work in the other sports to 
make up the balance of their salary. 


In the other sports, the coaches, as 
a rule, do not devote their whole time 
to any one sport but coach two and 
sometimes three. It is impossible, 
therefore, to charge definite amounts 
to each sport per man. The following 
figures represent the average per 
capita amount spent for coaching in 
each sport regardless of the number 
of coaches in that sport: 


re $2,656 
EE a oc hk ted 3,200 
EE A iin cg eh eae ae 4,849 
rae tails aR 175 
ORT 1,625 
ig a ce ie oh 950 
EY 660 Oi eb eaie.ay 825 
rr ee 3,000 
Wrestling and Boxing..... 1,125 
Gymnastics and Fencing... 675 
eas gem a eal Ga is dk a 4,500 


The maximum salary in basketball 
is $6,500, and in baseball and track 
$6,000. In tennis there is little coach- 
ing and what there is, is done by a 
faculty member. Wrestling and box- 
ing are usually combined under one 
coach, as are also gymnastics and 
fencing. 

3. Playing fields, courts, rinks, pools, 
ete. 

As a general rule, these are owned 
by the universities in which the vari- 
ous sports are maintained. Hockey is 
the exception. It is played as a varsity 
sport in very few universities and 
where the rink is rented, the average 
rental is $437. Cost of care and 
maintenance of these playing fields is 
included in the budget. (See exhibit 
a3 


4. Enrollment in 
Athletics. 


The average enrollment in the uni- 
versities reporting on this question- 
naire is 6,106 of which number 3,756 
are men. Of these men, 48 per cent 
on the average indulge in athletics of 
one form or another. For the major 
sports the enrollment figures are of 
small importance as the cost of their 
upkeep will be approximately the same 
regardless of size. For the minor 
sports, however, some variation from 
the figures in the accompanying ex- 
hibit will take place in the case of 
larger or smaller institutions. 

5. Raising and Handling the Athletic 
Money. 

In no case does the Board of Trus- 
tees make an appropriation for 
athletics. Occasionally it will pay 
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Oxford, Ohio 





Be Sure of the Crowds 


Ahead of the Game 


N increase in seating capacity for your 
4 & athletic field has no doubt become ab- 


solutely necessary or advisable. 


We build an all-steel grandstand which 
provides a maximum seating capacity for 
any available area at a minimum cost. This 
stand is constructed of heavy steel plates 
formed into steps and resting on structural 
steel stringers and columns. Due to the 
interlocking design of the steel plates the 
stand cannot possibly collapse. It will not 
burn or deteriorate under the action of the 
weather. The stand is an absolutely perma- 
nent structure and its only upkeep is an 


49 Neville Island 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


653 Hudson Terminal Building 
New York City 


occasional coat of paint. 


The steel stand is furnished in standard 
sections which can be double-decked or 
added to at any time. New or additional 
sections can be quickly furnished as our 
shops are fully stocked with the necessary 
steel. 


This stand has a high investment value 
as it can be easily dismantled and set up at 
a new location. 


Let us know what your needs are and we 
will be glad to submit plans and estimates 
promptly. You are under no obligation for 
this service. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


951 Tuttle- Street 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Chicago San Francisco Seattle 
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Theodore Mayer & 
Company 
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Nea Quality 


tthe Positions 


Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 


you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
320 N. Grand Bivd. St. Louis, Mo. 








coaching salaries but the only means 
of financing the athletic program is by 
levying a blanket tax on the students 
and by gate receipts. The general 
practice seems to be to levy such a 
tax and the average amount is $10.20 
per capita, everyone contributing. 

The gate receipts, however, are the 
important part of the income, and 
more especially the gate receipts in 
football. All universities make a 
profit in football, some as high as 
$350,000. About 25 per cent make a 
profit in basketball and the others 
come near to splitting even. Prac- 
tically all the other sports operate at 
a loss, although Stanford University 
makes a profit in track if coaching 
salaries are not included in the ex- 
penses. In one other’ university 
wrestling is maintained at a profit. A 
crew is by far the most expensive to 
operate per man trained. The Uni- 
versity of Washington shows a profit 
of over $8,000 in basketball which is 
more than exhausted by an expendi- 
ture of $34,000 for the crew. The 
average loss is larger in baseball than 
in other sports, with swimming a close 
second. As soon as the universities 
have proper facilities for handling 
larger crowds in swimming and bas- 
ketball, any deficit in these sports will 
be greatly reduced or changed to a 
profit. 

But, in general, football not only 
pays the way for the other sports in- 
cluding the entire coaching salaries 
but leaves a large surplus to be used 
in the erection of stadiums, golf 
courses, etc. 

The general practice seems to be for 
the university treasurer to handle the 
athletic money, requiring receipts or 
requisitions for all expenditures ex- 
cept in cases of very small amounts 
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when there is not time to adhere 
rigidly to this system. The accounts 
are audited by a firm of certified ac- 
countants along with the other uni- 
versity funds. 
6. Discussion of the Budget. 

The figures given in the accompany- 
ing exhibit do not include: 
General overhead for salaries . $13,827 
General overhead for mainte- 


nance of buildings......... 23,729 
General overhead miscellaneous 

CE coc chaeeneess 8,275 
I id hid hace OOO 7,924 


Total average cost of coaching 
(includes Athletic Director) 62,525 
The first two items vary greatly due 

to expensive.permanent improvements 
which are under construction such as 
field houses, stadiums, golf courses, 
etc. Concerning the coaching costs, 
it may be said that, inasmuch as 
coaches usually help in more than one 
sport, it is difficult to tell how much 
of their salary should be allotted to 
each sport. 

Guarantees to visiting teams have 
not been included because of the fact 
that these are usually offset by guar- 
antees received and guarantees re- 
ceived have not been deducted from 
the total cost of trips. 

Rain insurance is carried on foot- 
ball games at an average cost of 
$1,160 per university. 

Liability insurance to cover various 
features is used to the extent of about 
$300 per year. Oregon University, for 
example, uses it for team travel only. 

The items given in the budget 
should not vary greatly from the 
figures given except the team travel 
in the case of universities which play 
intersectional games. 

Soccer is played as a varsity sport 
mainly in the east and would require 
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about $1,000 to be added to the budget. 

One school also reported maintain- 
ing a polo team to the extent of 
$198.45. 

Honor awards such as letters or 
sweaters or both, or blankets, are 
customary at most universities unless 
prohibited by the state legislature. 

Since the universities in general 
own their own playing fields, there is 
no cost for rental, with the exception 
of hockey. The total budget given for 
hockey includes a rental figure of 
$437.00 


7. Application of the Budget. 

The standard budget for university 
athletics given here is simply intended 
for a norm or guide for athletic di- 
rectors and coaches to follow in mak- 
ing up their budgets. It will obviously 
vary with the institution, but it should 
help to show where expenses may be 
cut down or where a little more money 
may be spent advantageously else- 
where. 

College Athletic Budgets 
1. The Sports. 

Practically all colleges maintain the 
major sports: football, basketball, 
baseball, and track. Sixty per cent 
maintain tennis as a varsity sport, 
twenty-five per cent golf, twenty per 
cent swimming, eighteen per cent 
hockey and ten per cent fencing. Box- 
ing and wrestling are sometimes main- 
tained also but chiefly as intramural 
sports. Bowdoin College has them 
all, but the average number of sports 
to a college is six. 

2. The Coaching Staff. 

The average number of full-time 
coaches is two, who take care of all 
sports and whose salary averages 
$3,030 each. Only in football is addi- 
tional coaching supplied by the teach- 
ers, and then there is only one. He 
is paid $500 extra for his services. 

The salaries for full-time coaches 
sometimes run as high as $6,500 and 
as low as $2,000. 


3. Playing Fields, Pools, Courts, 
Rinks, etc. 

In general these are owned by the 
colleges in which the various sports 
are maintained with the exception of 
golf courses. The cost of upkeep of 
these grounds in about fifty per cent 
of the cases is charged to the general 
college expense fund. The figures in 
the exhibit are an average for the 
other fifty per cent, and colleges which 
pay this expense from the general 
fund should deduct this amount from 
their budget for each sport. On the 
other hand, the budget figure will 
have to be increased in the few cases 
where rentals are necessary. 

4. Enrollment in College and in 
Athletics. 
The average enrollment in the col- 
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on Soldiers Field, October 13 


WILL YOU GET CAUGHT IN THE TRAFFIC JAM 
OR—WILL YOU STAY AT THE CONGRESS? 


You are offered your choice of submitting to all the vexations of congested streets and 
crowded cars, or of comfortably reaching 


THE CONGRESS 


which is just a delightfully short walk from Soldiers Field. 


Here you will find the service and accommodations as pleasing as the location. Unusually 
large guest rooms permit admirable group arrangements at minimum cost. And in the 
friendly, hospitable atmosphere of The Congress you will feel perfectly at home. 

Coaches whose teams are playing in Chicago, or passing through the city, should investi- 
gate the advantages of Chicago’s Most Distinguished Hotel. Special attention will be given 
to the meals served your teams—and a meal at The Congress has no equal, whether for the 
athlete or for the hungry football fan. 


On Boulevard Michigan facing Grant Park 
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leges reporting on this questionnaire 
is 583, of which 354 are men. Of 
these men seventy per cent indudge in 
athletics of one form or another. 
These enrollment figures are of little 
value in determining the budget ex- 
cept as they may be helpful in deter- 
mining how many sports a given col- 
lege should maintain. 

Incidentally, the average number of 
teachers is 54, or one to every eleven 
students. 

5. Raising and handling the Athletic 
Money. 

As a rule, the Board of Trustees 
appropriates funds only for coaching 
salaries and to meet a deficit, if there 
is one. There are only two sources 
of revenue to maintain the athletic 
program: an athletic association tax 
and gate receipts. The athletic asso- 
ciation tax averages $10 per capita, 
everyone contributing. The gate re- 
ceipts are the important factor and 
more especially the gate receipts in 
football. Football is not only self- 
supporting but goes a long way to- 
wards making up losses in other 
sports. Basketball just about splits 
even, if coaching salaries are not 
figured, but the other sports show a 
decided loss. 

The total gate receipts on the ex- 
hibit amount to $14,373. The total 
budget, exclusive of salaries and guar- 
antees to visiting teams is $10,678. 
If to this latter figure is added the 
$6,560 for coaching, we have an ex- 
pense of $17,238. If conditions are 
ideal (i. e. everyone contributing) the 
athletic tax will bring in $5,830 which 
added to $14,373 gives $20,203 for a 
total income, leaving a surplus of 
$2,965. 

In handling the money, it is essen- 
tial for the accurate working of the 
budget to have one man handle all the 
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money, requiring receipts or requisi- 
tions and to have some other person 
audit the accounts. This seems to be 
the general practice in the colleges. 
Either the treasurer or graduate man- 
ager pays the bills and the accounts 
are audited by a firm of certified ac- 
countants. If the graduate manager 
handles the money, the treasurer may 
audit the accounts. Receipts must be 
required except for very small 
amounts. 

The surplus, when there is one, is 
turned back into equipment or im- 
provements or invested for future use. 
6. Discussion of the Budget. 

The figures given in the accompany- 
ing budget do not include: 

a) Coaching salaries 
b) Guarantees to visiting teams 
c) Rain and liability insurance 

It was thought advisable to omit 
coaches’ salaries from the standard 
budget because of the fact that in a 
large number of cases these are paid 
by the Board of Trustees. 

Guarantees to visiting teams are 
largely offset by guarantees received 
and in the item for total cost of trips, 
guarantees received have not been de- 
ducted. 

Rain insurance is carried only for 
football at an average cost of $390, 
and in baseball at $240. In no case 
was liability insurance indicated ex- 
cept on the bleachers at Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. 

Sufficient figures were not given for 
wrestling and boxing to permit their 
inclusion in the budget. 

Shoes are bought by the individuals 
in a very small percentage of cases. 
Where the individual buys them, this 
figure should be omitted from the 
budget. 

Rental of a basketball floor is neces- 
‘sary in a few y pe but the figures 








EXHIBIT II—COLLEGES. 

















Basket- Swim- Gym- Fene- 
Football ball Baseball Track — ming Golf Hockey nastics ing 
FE pence Te 115 eee =e es ieikias aie 
a la rh 192 —— «uite- side, “cee ca wae ~ “Smssieal > aodee 
3. 278 a 
4. . iat ilies ieee 123 109 Oe “wee Saeed) Sael- wee 
5. Sweat Suits................ Ve See ee wie > es ae aie. cose, . eee 
6. Shoulder Pads.............. a niga) onde «| “atin: ©) abet  Peees » Sue — “Sea 
__ 4°39 eee 65 24 31 SES a oe re 
SS 7 ees 274 62 130 a -sue “Seele- @fee ‘sande Mele -" = aenies 
ip MD sais nsicmtnciin aes Samet: )> Gaebek | tev otsabel® ogoten! Soar  Gageet 60 els) vee 
10. Equipment ..... sediteanigats eatieadits. «detain 1 eins i eee 112 46 42 
ee a oe eee bee SSS —— eae SS a oe PO oe ee 
12. Medical Supplies... a 79 12 13 Oe «ae ie aa. cae. ee eal 
13. Tennis Nets... cada adhe hiamtatn ee ee ee | saa vale: dec eee 
14. Officials (total). a aad 395 224 87 33 eared ee eaves eer 
15. Officials (per game*).. 109 30 14 11 si 12 pone — aaa 
16. Travel Expense............ . 1,684 945 565 632 141 243 128 272 104 176 
a Se 102 51 36 48 21 — _— ch. <a 
18. Printing .... i 154 27 34 ws ee aS te ee 
19. Care of Grounds... ; 974 nasa 43 ee” ica DS patil Cctehiees “Teenie  ~ aoa 
ee OS eee ee eee 89 —. <oulie | Gembe  wieee. ~ anem  “eeeide lee ane fae 
21. Hospital & Doctor Bills 158 52 72 Se ee ee ee 
Total ..... $4 4, 910 1,712 1,193 1,281 224 382 142 466 150 218 
Total budget ‘for ‘all “sports... ccthcccmiensgppiapenbiesaianiseunittiieneimmaveiiunetiniticbimpepilaiialeemnes ....$10,678 
22. Gate Receipts................. $10, 953 2,453 438 — =e ae 1 
23. Number on Team.......... 12 16 19 5 12 4 10 12 4 
24. Number Trips................. * 6 4 3 iT. n- 
25. Total Mileage.................. 1,228 1,438 678 544 704 343 317 625 aa 450 
26. School Days Lost.......... 4 4% 3% 3 3 i ee 
27. Number in Sport............ 67 51 36 60 21 23 12 80 50 15 
28. Cost Per Man Equip’d..$ 73 34 33 21 17 12 16 15 
29 Apnvortionment ............... 46% 16% 11% 129 2% 314% 1%4% 4%% 13%4% 2% 


*Not included in total. 
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“They don’t come bet- 
ter than Bradley.”’ 

—C. K. Cagle 

Halfback, Army °27 





“Bradley’s a triple 
threat against cold 
weather.”’ 

—Gilbert L. Welch 
Halfb’k, Pittsburgh ’27 





“Bradley runs rings 

around the rest.’’ 
—John H. Smith 
Tackle, Penn. ’27 





“Bradley is a corking 
good sweater.” 
—J. Dudley 
Charleswortt 
Center, Yale ’27 


THE ATHL 


Here’s 
what 
they 

say 

and 

they 
know 
what's 
what! 





‘Bradley on the label 
meansagood sweater.”’ 
—Herb W. Joesting 
Fullb’k, Minnesota’27 





“My letter’s going on a 

brand new Bradley.’’ 
—Tom A. Nash 
End, Georgia ’27 





“Bradley means 
sweater perfection to 
me.”’ 
BennieOostetbaan 
End, Michigan ’27 





“I always feel ‘set’ in 
a Bradley.” 

—Morley E. Drury 

Quarterback, 

U. So. Calif. ’27 


Slip into a 
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Any coach in the country 
would value the opinions of 
these boys—the 1927 All- 
American Football Team. 
Read what they think of 
Bradley All-American 
Sweaters. 

And the same high rating, 
on the part of high-school, 
college and club athletes is 
accorded the entire Bradley 
Line of Athletic Equipment. 
Sweaters, sweat-shirts, 
training-pants, even mono- 
grams — anything bearing 
the Bradley label is the best 
value money can buy. 

See the Bradley Equipment 
at your local dealer’s—and 
write for a copy of the 
Bradley Athletic List... 
Bradley Knitting Company, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. 
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“No one may borrow 
my Bradley.”’ 

Leo Roskowski 
Tackle, Ohio State’27 





“I’m still wearing m: 

first Bradley.” ° 
—John P. Smith 

Guard, NotreDame’27 





“My Bradley’s my 
warmest friend.” 

—Russ Crane 

Guard, Illinois ’27 


and out-of-doors 





Dixie Portable Bleachers 











Safety and comfort are important factors to consider when ordering bleachers. 


Dixie Portable Bleachers are built by expert mechanics who specialize only in the 
manufacture of the famous Dixie Portable Bleachers. 


Dixie Portable Bleachers will solve your seating problem for all indoor or outdoor 
sports. They are safe and economical, and fully guaranteed. 


All lumber used in the manufacture of Dixie Portable Bleachers is of Southern pine, 
which carries the highest tensile strength of all soft woods. Only malleable iron is used, 
and is shaped in our own forge shops to exact templet, 


Dixie Portable Bleachers in 5 to 15 tier sections are stocked in our warehouses ready 
to stencil to your seating specification without extra charge, and for immediate shipment. 


High schools try our “Pay as You Play” plan. It may interest YOU. 


Write for catalog, or mail us your inquiry. 


| Dixie Portable Bleacher Company 


Meridian, Mississippi 























THE 











No. 1 Pastor Stop Watch 


Made in U. S. A. Patent No. 1493125 
Nickel finish. Unbreakable crystal. 
Sweep hand starts, stops, flies back 
under control of side pin. Shows 
seconds and fifths of seconds. Stop 
attachment independent of watch 
movement. The most serviceable stop 
watch on the market. Price $10.00 net. 





No. 6 Football-Basketball 


The side slide starts and stops the 
timer, locks the stem against acci- 
dental resetting by the crown, and 


starts the hands from the stopped 
position. The small hand indicates 
60 minutes each rotation. An all- 
around fifth-second timer, 6 jewel 
non-magnetic lever movement. Su- 
perior quality. Price $14.50 net. 


Write for Circular N. 


The Sterling 
Stop-Watch Company 


Manufacturer & Importer 


15 East 26th Street 
NEW YORK 








were too small to be included in the 
budget. Where this item occurs, it 
should be included in making out the 
budget. 

The average appropriation for in- 
tramural sports is $200. In a number 
of colleges, intramural sports consist 
in inter-fraternity contests. Some- 
times the fraternities themselves 
finance them. 

Where the cost of care and mainte- 
nance of grounds is charged to the 
general college expense fund, this 
item (No. 19) should be omitted from 
the budget. 

Seventy-five per cent of the colleges 
award both letters and sweaters to 
members of varsity teams. Twenty- 
five per cent award letters only. 


7. How to apply the Budget. 


The accompanying exhibit is to be 
considered only as a standard average 
budget for the guidance of a coach 
or athletic director in determining 
how much he should spend for various 
sports and to enable him to adjust his 
budget accordingly. 

A college, for example, maintaining 
only the first five sports listed in the 
vertical columns will neglect the rest 
of the budget. Its total budget would 
then be $9,320 instead of $10,678. If 
some of the items listed do not occur 
in a given college, they should also be 
deducted. The only other figures 
which will vary are those in the last 
horizontal row which should be figured 
out for each individual college. 


Athletic Budgets in Junior Colleges 
and State Teachers’ Colleges 

Since conditions in Junior Colleges 
and State Teachers’ Colleges pre- 
sented a situation essentially different 
from that in other colleges, it seemed 
advisable to group them separately. 
The athletic director, who is also usu- 
ally head coach in these schools, is 
confronted with the problem of con- 
ducting a full athletic program on 
very small gate reecipts, due to the 
small per cent of male students, and 
a very small blanket tax. Usually this 
condition is alleviated partially by an 
appropriation from the governing 
board. A carefully prepared budget, 
showing a legitimate need, will often 
lead to an increased appropriation. It 
will also tend to lessen the demands 
of the students themselves for exces- 
sive expenditures in equipment and 
travel. 

1. The Sports. 

Most of the schools in this group 
maintain only four sports: football, 
basketball, track, and tennis. The 
tennis expense is paid by the students 
themselves. Baseball and swimming 
are maintained by a few but sufficient 
data was not available to include them 
in this exhibit. 
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2. The Coaching. 

The coaching is cared for by three 
full-time coaches whose salaries aver- 
age $2,400. As a rule, one of these is 
a man and he and the two women also 
have gymnasium classes. 

3. Playing fields, courts, rinks, etc. 

Playing fields are owned by the 
schools. Therefore, no figures appear 
in the budget for rentals. 

4. Enrollment in College and Ath- 

letics. 

The average number of students in 
schools of this group is 490 of whom 
89 are men. The percentage of men 
in athletics is 75 and of women 50; 
of the latter the majority are in gym- 
nasium work. There are 43 teachers. 
or one to eleven students. 

5. Raising and Handling the Ath- 

letic Money. 

There are three sources of revenue. 
The governing board appropriates on 
the average $800.00. There is a blan- 
ket tax at $8.00 per capita, and there 
are gate receipts, the amounts of 
which are indicated in the exhibit. 
The athletic director handles all the 
money and the school accountant 
audits the accounts. Receipts are re- 
quired for all expenditures. This is 
absolutely the only system for the suc- 
cessful working of a budget. 


EXHIBIT ITI—TEACHERS COLLEGES— 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 










Basket- 

Football ball Track 
1. $ 63 Ss 
2. 65 LC Se 
3. 72 24 fis 
Oi I Caleta tdinktenticimtasmenGuiscdacie deinassiinan  —iguaan $42 
a $64 et 

6. oo 3s. 

7. 38 22 
8. 70 47 $2 
9. 36 Sa =a 
I a tes Sica ainda $52 
11. 32 13 10 
12. Officials (total).................... 250 130 30 
13. Officials (per game*)........ 58 15 15 
14. Travel Expense. . 460 384 $25 
CF 84 26 16 
16. Printing ........... a 57 26 15 
17. Care of Grounds.................. 42 32 7 
SS eee 43 ali 
> re 87 36 10 
MIE sitchin ctseeiclantinieseaenniniiaatl $1,441 942 559 
Total budget for all sports........................ $2,942 
20. Gate Reeipte......................- $ 318 225 65 
21. Number on Team..... 21 8 16 
22. Number Trips....... a 5 3 
23. Total Mileage....... 386 275 
24. School Days Lost. a 3 2 
25. Number in Sport..... 25 28 
96. Gest Per Miam..................... f 38 20 
27. Apportionment .............----- 32% 19% 





*Not included in total. 
6. Discussion of the Budget. 


The figures given in the accompany- 
ing exhibit do not include coaching 
salaries or guarantees to visiting 
teams. These guarantees are offset 
by guarantees received and the guar- 
antees received have not been de- 
ducted from the total cost of trips. 

The only sports maintained which 
are not included on the exhibit are 
tennis, swimming, and baseball. The 
tennis expenses are met by the men on 
the teams and figures for swimming 
and baseball were so meagre as to be 
of no value. 

(To be continued in November) 
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Doctor Holm’s Swedish Massage and Exercise Machine 


Will Keep Your Stars in the Big Game 


SWEDISH MASSAGE and MOTION, properly applied, relieves SPRAINS, 
““CHARLEY-HORSE”, BRUISES, STRAINED LIGAMENTS, LAMENESS 
and STIFFNESS. 

THE VIBRATONE, devised and perfected by Dr. J. H. Holm, is the near- 
est to SWEDISH MASSAGE and MOTION in form ever produced 


mechanically, and will furnish the solution to your injury problems. 


By the VIBRATONE’S ROTATING and RECIPROCATING MOTIONS, 


Regular Attachments 


THE VIBRATONE 

















massage can be given to any part of the body with the various applica- 


tors, relieving lameness, stiffness and muscle bound condition imme- 


diately. 

















THE VIBRATONE induces perfect circulation, keeps the muscles toned, 
limbers the joints, and reduces congestion. These very essentials will 
2 keep your athletes from going stale. 


HOLM’S MANUFACTURING CO. 


F.C. HERMANN & COMPANY 





Manufactured by 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
Sold by 


Room 1406, Marshall Field Annex Bldg. 
25 East Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 











FREE DEMONSTRATIONS GIVEN 











Have YOU Seen 


PRACTICAL 
FOOTBALL 


And How to Teach It? 


By G. S. Lowman, Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Wisconsin. 


Fully [Illustrated with diagrams and 
photographic reproductions. Price......$4.00 


Mr. Lowman’s experience as a football 
coach, together with his experience as a 
scout in the Western Conference for the 
past ten years, is sufficient evidence that 
this book covers the latest and most com- 
plete methods in coaching. 


THE CONTENTS 


Training and Con- Football Offense 


ditioning Football Defense 
Equipment The Forward Pass 
Fundamentals ae cm 

A Individual Positions 

Passing the Ball 
Ricking Team Play 
Forward Pass Tech- Field Tactics and 

nique Strategy 
Backfield Funda- Treatment of In- 

mentals juries 
Line Fundamentals Scouting 


Send for illustrated 72 page catalogue with 
Table of Contents of books on Athletics, 
Games, Folk Dances, etc. 


A. §. Barnes and Company 
Publishers 


67 West 44th Street New York 





ATS 


for Wrestling 
and Gym Work 


Write for our illustrated circular which 
completely describes the DeMOIN 
Gymnasium Mat. Duotex filling (an 
exclusive feature) gives this mat two 
surfaces with two degrees of resiliency. 
One side is softer than the other. The 
woven hair and felted hair used in 
Duotex filling will not “mat” and can be 
re-covered again and again. 


It is covered with heavy, unbleached, wide roll 
duck. Mats or pads are made in any size, for 
any purpose. You can depend on DeMOIN 
Gymnasium Mats for long wear and satisfac- 
tory service. 









By selling direct, you get these high grade 
OUR SPECIAL COVERS mats for less money. 
Make Old Mats As Serviceable Write today for circular and prices. 
As New Ones 
Made of heavy canton flannel. Lace on over DES MOINES TENT & AWNING CORP. 
worn out covers. Are remarkably durable. 913 Walnut Street DES MOINES, IOWA 
WRITE for PRICES 








pps 8 4, GREE aC Eee $10.00 
Ft TREN RENE Nat $ 7.50 


IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
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Make This Season a Success 


You Can Do It With These Posters | 














No. 2. Red and Black 











No. 4. Orange and 
Black, or Orange 
and Navy 


How to Order 


Our posters are furnished in lots of one hundred to 
one thousand or more, in any combinations of designs 
that you may select. For example, you estimate that 
you will need four hundred posters for your season’s 
requirements. You may divide your order evenly among 
the entire series, or you may order a larger quantity of 
one number than another. Order posters by name, 
number and color. For instance: 100 football No. 2, 
Red and Black; 100 football No. 4, Orange and Black; 
100 football No. 8, Yellow and Black or Gold and Black; 
100 football No. 12, Purple and Gold or Lavender and 
Black. 


To eliminate extra bookkeeping and correspondence 
costs we conduct our business on a cash basis. We 
therefore respectfully request that you send check with 
order or make your order read C.O.D. 


We guarantee to make shipment immediately upon 


receipt of your order. If you are in a hurry, telegraph 
your order and we will give it special attention. 


Price List 











100 Posters . . $ 9.50 
200 Posters .. 19.00 


300 Posters . . 28.00 
400 Posters . . 37.00 
500 Posters . . 46.50 
600 Posters .. 54.00 
800 Posters .. 71.00 
1000 Posters .. 89.00 


All Prices 
F. O. B. Chicago 


We will ship on open ac- 
count—payable in the usual 
thirty days if you so request 
— provided the order is 
signed by an official. 


Posters Printed on 4-Ply 
Cardboard 











No. 6. Printed in Silver Gray and Cardinal 














No. 10. Printed in 
Green and Black 
or Gold and Navy 











No. 12. Printed in 
Lavender and Black 
or Purple and Gold 

















Size 14x22” 


or Blue and Black 


’ No. 8 Printed in Yellow and Black or 


Gold and Black 









































O’SHEA 
KNITTED FOOTBALL PANTS 


Used in every game during the 1927 season, irrespective 
of the weather, by the University of Chicago and Harvard 
University, and fulfilled every expectation. 


The O’Shea knitted football pants are the only knitted 
pants to be used in actual games by major schools. They are 
not an experiment. They have proven their worth. 


Write for information. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414 N. Sacramento Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





















































